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WHAT IS REALITY? 


PART I. THE ANSWER OF SUBJECTIVE ANALYSIS. 


I THINK we may take it for granted that every unsophisticated 
man is about equally certain of the truth of the following propo- 
sitions. First, J exist. Second, There exists in time and space 
a world external to myself. Third, I can produce changes in 
myself and in that external world. Fourth, Changes take place 


in me and in that world of which I am not the author. 

We may say, further, that the whole superstructure of man’s 
ordinary belief rests upon these four assumptions ; and that specu- 
lative beliefs vary accordingly as the emphasis of thought varies in 
relation to them. When all of them are treated as equally true, 
and when the development from each is equally full, we have a 
philosophy which may, without shame, call itself the philosophy of 
common sense. The realities of such a philosophy are the realities 
upon which every one acts, they are the realities that have become 
established by the experience of generations of men in their 
every-day struggle for existence. The reverse of this is equally 
true. A philosophy that refuses belief to any one of these fun- 
damental assumptions, or that develops one or more of them at 
the expense of the others, is removed thereby from the sphere of 
common sense. The advocate of it has by some means obtained ~ 
a view of the world that makes things appear to him in relations 
which are radically different from those that impress themselves 
upon ordinary minds. 

This consideration, which can hardly be challenged, might seem 
in itself to afford a sufficient answer to the question, What is real- 
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ity? Is not that which everybody considers real thereby proved 
to be real? Is not the long experience of the race decisive? And 
is not any philosophy that departs from the consensus of human” 
experience in the long run, by that very departure, condemned ? 
These questions might be answered with an unconditional affirma- 
tive but for one thing, namely, the existence of the rational faculty 
inman. The mere circumstance that we are in the habit of re- 
garding certain things as real, and that we find it convenient so to 
regard them, is not sufficient for this exacting faculty. Despising 
the test of convenience, reason urges upon us the necessity of being 
logical and consistent. 

But, it may be urged, this necessity is one that exists only fora 
very limited number of minds. The great mass of men get on 
very well without being logical. They are not troubled by seem- 
ing to themselves inconsistent, so long as inconsistency works 
well. The question, therefore, as to what constitutes reality is 
not a practical one. It may be a legitimate one for philosophers 
to sharpen their wits upon, but it is more apt to be productive of 
evil than of good. It has often proved an ignis fatuus, luring 
men from the beaten paths of positive helpful knowledge into im- 
practicability and nonsense. 

Now, if it were true, or if it seemed to the writer to be true, 
that our question is not a practical one, this discussion would cer- 
tainly never have been entered upon; for the whole inspiration 
of his effort has been the conviction that it is eminently practical. 
It is undoubtedly a fact that men’s philosophical theories often 
seem to be quite unrelated to their daily activities. They plow 
and sow and reap, they buy and sell, they build houses and barns, 
much the same whether they call themselves idealists or materialists, 
whether they believe in a God or profess themselves to be agnos- 
tics. In short, they do all those things which they must do for 
the preservation and enjoyment of life without much regard to 
the logic of the thing. 

But this certainly is not the whole of life. Men always have 
formed and always will form for themselves conceptions that 
transcend the constraining influences of material surroundings. 
They will not forbear trying to interpret the intimations that life 
suggests of existences other and higher than themselves. In 
that which is they discover prophecies of something better that 
is to be. They frame ideals as to that which might be and which 
ought to be ; and they shape, or try to shape, their lives to the 
achievement of these ideals. The reality of these conceptions, as 
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actual factors of a most powerful kind, is not, of course, open to 
discussion ; but the reality of the existences they postulate, and 
of the destinies they prophesy, is. And it is just here that reason 
asserts itself. The critical faculty institutes a court of inquiry. 
The convictions of common realism, it seems to say, are good 
enough for the direction of the material life in which they have 
been formed, but they are not good enough to reason by. They 
are not finalities, not the ultimate things of existence ; they are 
only the realities of convenience. 

It is unquestionably true that the conception of God as a per- 
sonal being is built directly upon that postulate of common real- 
ism that affirms man to be a living soul. Our belief that God is 
« designer, a creator, a sustainer of the world is a manifest reflec- 
tion from the image of ourselves as related to the objects which 
we consciously put together and use for the attainment of our 
ends. I think it is no less true that all these prolific conceptions 
of ourselves have been bred in us by experience, by the oft- 
repeated discipline of contact with environment. The question, 
then, that confronts a philosopher is this: Do we, if we hold 
these beliefs to be true, act rationally or irrationally ? They have 
come to us instinctively ; they have been woven into the texture 
of our organized thought without the consent of reason. But 
now that reason has taken the lead in a conscious, rational devel- 
opment, can it justify and accept them? Or must it set them 
aside, and build up its philosophy from a new and critical foun- 
dation ? 

The latter alternative is the one pronounced to be necessary by 
almost every formal philosophy, — a unanimity that is not hard 
to understand. For immediately the light of reason is turned 
upon our common realism, it resolves itself into what seems to be 
an aggregate of heterogeneous convictions, — convictions that 
refuse to justify themselves as a logical deduction from any single 
assumption regarded as the basis of reality. They cannot be 
connected by the word therefore. Neither, if we isolate them, 
wre they individually able to give an account of themselves. 
They simply are. But this is not all. These convictions are re- 
vealed to reason not simply as separately and irresponsibly dog- 
matic ; their testimony is conflicting. The dogmatism of one, 
when followed to its conclusions, seems to contradict that of an- 
other; and self-conscious, critical reason accepts their dictation, 
not because it is logically convinced, but simply because it cannot 
get along without them 
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Let us see how some of these contradictions are related to our 
four fundamental assumptions. The two propositions, “I exist,” 
and “ there exists a world external to myself,” although united in 
experience, stand off from each other as soon as analysis touches 
them. The first, which we must regard as the very foundation of 
reality, seems to gather everything into itself. It refuses to be 
cognizant of, or in any way responsible for the other. I am 
directly conscious of myself and of my own thoughts, it affirms, 
but of aught else it is impossible that I should know anything. I 
am conscious of a world of appearances, of phenomena, appa- 
rently external to myself, that are related in specific ways to me 
and to each other. But I have and can have no evidence what- 
ever of their existence outside my own mind. As ideas they are 
real to me; but that they have any other kind of reality is a pure 
assumption. The whole notion of externality may be an illusion. 
This possibility tends to transform itself into a necessity when we 
go on to the third and fourth assumptions of common realism. 
The proposition, “I can produce changes in myself and in the 
world external to myself,” directly affirms a kind of causation 
that is not only ignored but is even pronounced to be impossible 
by the development of the proposition, “Changes take place in 
me and in the external world of which I am not the author.” 

In the infancy of reason no conflict between these two was appa- 
rent, because the uninstructed imagination had as yet conceived of 
no other kind of causation than that of which the mind was con- 
scious in itself. It readily, therefore, explained all changes, not 
originated by itself, by a reference to other beings, more or less 
. resembling self. But the increase of experience, and the habit of 
analyzing it, early compelled the recognition of that which we call 
physical causation. Science has classified and organized our 
knowledge of this. It has arrived at great generalizations which 
it calls laws of nature. These laws of nature in their all-exten- 
siveness seem also to be all-comprehensive. And, as all-compre- 
hensive, they exclude the possibility of any such kind of causation 
as that which the third proposition affirms. The study of the ex- 
ternal world, it is said, has established the fact that every event 
in it is fully accounted for by its physical antecedents ; there can- 
not, therefore, be any such thing as spiritual or mental causation. 
It must be an illusion. 

The replies that may be given to this, from the standpoint of 
the first and third propositions, need not be considered here. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose to have briefly illustrated the 
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fact of apparent contradiction between the different members of 
our common realism ; and we may go on to consider whether phi- 
losophy is able to do anything toward extricating reason from this 
predicament. 

Kant, who formulates four contradictions arising from our 
natural beliefs, introduces a statement of them in the following 
words : — 

“* Here a new phenomenon of human reason meets us, — a per- 
fectly natural antithetic, which does not require to be sought for 
by subtle sophistry, but into which reason of itself unavoidably 
falls. It is thereby preserved, to be sure, from the slumber of a 
fancied conviction which a merely one-sided illusion produces. 
But it is at the same time compelled, on the one hand, to abandon 
itself to a despairing skepticism, or, on the other, to assume a dog- 
matic confidence and obstinate persistence in certain assertions 
without granting a fair hearing to the other side of the question. 
Either is the death of a sound philosophy.”! If this were abso- 
lutely true, a continuance of our quest would be unnecessary. 
For if a legitimate use of the reason narrows us down to such a 
dilemma, has it not thereby demonstrated the uselessness of reason 
as a guide to reality ? 

Kant sought for an explanation of this recoil of reason upon 
itself, and believed that he found it in the assumption that all the 
phenomena with which the human mind deals are unreal. Behind 
the phenomena of the external world lurks the undiscovered and 
undiscoverable thing-in-itself, the real thing, which is necessarily 
unlike anything that we know. And again, behind the subjective 
phenomena of mind lies an equally unknown and unknowable 
thing-in-itself, which is also unlike any or all of the manifestations 
that it makes of itself. That these two unknowns may in reality 
be one is, for aught we know, possible, but not verifiable. The 
phenomena suggest to us a duality. Hence the contradictions of 
reason. Its deductions appear to be mutually destructive because 
we are never free from the false assumption that we are dealing 
with real things. Let us once recognize the fact that phenomena 
are only the appearances of things, — real as related to our minds, 
but as related to the absolutely real, illusions, — and we are no 
longer at a loss to account for the mockeries of reason. 

This brings us to a satisfactory conclusion in some respects. It 
enables us to believe that things may be rational in themselves, 
that is, capable of being rationally apprehended by a mind that 


1 Critique of Pure Reason, p. 255. Bohn’s ed. 
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can know them as real. It also vindicates reason by shifting all 
the blame of its contrarieties on to the false appearances with 
which it is doomed to deal. But since human reason and reality 
are absolutely shut out from each other, we are left badly off by 
this explanation. The abstraction which we call the thing-in-itself 
and that other abstraction which we call our reason have been 
hypothetically saved at our expense, and we are forced to abandon 
ourselves to a “despairing skepticism.” It is just this fruit that 
the philosophy of Kant has borne in those of his followers who 
have consistently held to the argument of the Critique of the 
Pure Reason. The schools of Albert Lange and Schopenhauer 
were the direct outcome of it; and every kind of skepticism since 
Kant’s day has referred itself to his demonstration of the unreality 
of phenomena. There is, it is true, another side to Kant. He did 
not intend that skepticism should be the fruit of his philosophy : 
and in view of his “Critique of the Practical Reason,” we may 
believe Dr. Pfleiderer when he says that the task which Kant set 
before him was that of finding some means of reconciling the func- 
tions of the practical and the theoretical reason, which must be, in 
the last resort, one ;— of reconciling, that is, that which is neces- 
sary and beneficent in practice with that which is theoretically 
true in knowledge.! 

But so thorough had been the first, destructive part of Kant’s 
work, so completely had he persuaded his followers that illusion 
and nothing but illusion constitutes the mental atmosphere in 
which we live and move and have our being, that little heed was 
given to his constructive work. It seemed like an after-thought. 
prompted by interest and not by Philosophy. It was this view 
of the case that provoked Heine’s bantering question, “ Did Kant 
undertake this resuscitation, not merely on account of old Lampe 
(Kant’s servant who needed a God) but also on account of the 
police? Or did he really act from conviction ?” 

Anyhow the fragment of reality that Kant sought to rescue from 
the general ruin that his criticism had wrought was not broad 
enough to inspire confidence. If everything dwt this was illusion, 
was not this illusion also? He might demonstrate a radical dif- 
ference between the moral imperative and all other movements 
of the mind; but, at the end of the argument, reflection infal- 
libly returned to the consideration that this moral imperative 
manifests itself in the same mind that has already been proved 
to be the fountain-head of illusions. In short, Kant in his ‘ Prac- 

1 The Philosophy of Religion, vol. i. p. 178. 
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tical Reason” seems to be chargeable with that very dogmatism 
which, from the standpoint of pure reason, he declared to be the 
only alternative to a despairing skepticism and the death of a 
sound philosophy. Certain it is that his constructive followers, 
no less than the skeptical ones, refused to be satisfied with the 
ground of reality thus provided. 

But none the less did this philosophy prove a great stimulus to 
system building. One eminent thinker after another believed he 
saw the possibility of erecting on the ground that Kant had 
cleared, a structure of positive thought that from its unity should 
be impregnable. It is not difficult to understand why this should 
have been the case. Aside from the natural reaction which a 
work of such wholesale demolition would produce, Kant’s cri- 
tique had laid bare novel aspects of thought which seemed capa- 
ble of being turned from negative to positive uses. And, on the 
other hand, his doctrine of the unreality of phenomena was al- 
ways at hand to banish to the limbo of illusions whatever could 
not be assimilated. How these constructive successors of the 
great philosopher sought to obtain a broader basis for their phi- 
losophy in the realm that he had abandoned to illusion, is a mat- 
ter of special interest to us because of its bearing on the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ What is reality?” How could they escape the dilemma 
by which he had shut them up to the choice of irrational dog- 
matism or hopeless skepticism ? 

Two opposite methods by which they might hope to navigate 
safely past this Scylla and Charybdis were open to them. The 
first may be called a dogmatism from the whole. Kant affirmed 
that the only alternative to skepticism is “ to assume a dogmatic 
confidence and obstinate persistence in certain assertions without 
granting a fair hearing to the other side.” This implies, first, a 
previous analysis of the concepts of common realism ; and sec- 
ond, a selective function, exercised at the prompting of some 
interest other than that of reason, by which certain elements of 
the analysis are separated from the rest, and invested by the 
will with an arbitrary and despotic prerogative. This we may 
call a dogmatism from the part. But we are not shut up to 
this. There may be a dogmatism from the whole; that is, the 
fundamental elements of common realism may be regarded as 
parts of a composite unit of reality which does not admit of dis- 
memberment. 

True, the factors of this hypothetical whole cannot, from our 
point of view, be combined in a homogeneous unity any more 
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than they can be separated into a plurality of reals. But, as 
parts of a whole, not completely known, they may admit of an 
orderly arrangement on a scale of comprehensiveness. The as- 
sumption of their mutual exclusiveness may arise altogether from 
their fragmentary nature and from the want of perspective in our 
intellectual view of them. It may be like that optical illusion 
in which two trains, approaching from opposite directions on a 
distant railway, appear to be rushing on to mutual destruction. 
The distance of the railway from us does not permit us to verify 
the hypothesis of a double track, but the fact of their passing each 
other without injury makes us tolerably sure of the correctness of 
such an hypothesis. 

Experience, which insists on the inclusion of all these apparently 
discordant elements of reality, does not insist that they shall be 
admitted on an equal footing of comprehensiveness. Our oppor- 
tunity for the unification of thought, therefore, lies in the discov- 
ery of that which is most comprehensive, and then in regard- 
ing all the other elements as capable of being harmonized in 
subordination to this. The all-extensive physical relations made 
known to us by the study of nature are thus robbed of their an- 
tithesis to mind. They are thought of as a phase of reality ap- 
parently complete in itself, but of subordinate grade, dependent 
upon and somehow comprehended under mind. This method of 
natural synthesis or dogmatism from the whole has afforded to 
poetry and religion the means of expression for realities claimed 
to be of a far higher order, on a scale of worth, than those reached 
by science. It has also had a limited development in philosophy. 
Thomas Reid, in his so-called philosophy of common-sense, comes 
the nearest to being a formal defender of it. Whether we can 
find a rational basis for such a construction of the world, so that 
we may call a dogmatism from the whole reasonable, will be 
argued at a future stage of this discussion. 

For the present, we must give our careful attention to the other 
method by which philosophers have attempted to break through 
Kant’s dilemma, in the hope of getting a foothold on reality where 
he found only skepticism or irrational dogmatism. These con- 
structive thinkers, one and all, deny the underlying assumption of 
the dilemma; aamely, that the propositions of common-realism 
are equally self-consistent and equally well-grounded in the neces- 
sities of thought. It is not impossible, say they, to discriminate 
between these conflicting elements. Analysis, which has revealed 
their contrariety, at the same time puts us in a position to sepa- 
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rate that which is true from that which is false. By it we may 
penetrate to an ultimate principle from which it is possible to 
build up an harmonious whole, excluding, as we go, all those 
unreal elements that have interwoven themselves in common 
thought. 

This method, not only in the past, but also in contemporary 
thought, has given rise to imposing schemes for the determina- 
tion and unification of the real. Whatever its defects may be, 
therefore, it is certain that it has had a great fascination for 
minds of constructive tendencies, and that it has been potent to 
inspire great thinkers with great dreams and great expectations. 
Nor is the assumption underlying these expectations peculiar to 
a particular class of minds. The belief, or rather the feeling, 
that analysis ought, in every instance, to enable us to separate 
the true from the false, in our conceptions, that it ought to carry 
us down to a solid substratum of simple, pure reality, from which 
to rear the temple of truth without flaw, may be said to be uni- 
versal. It is based upon so many analogies drawn from com- 
mon experience, that we accept it as a foregone conclusion. Let 
us see what kind of answers it has been able to furnish to our 
question. 

A most significant fact confronts us at the very threshold 
of the history of the analytic method. Namely, that its use 
for the discovery of the central point of philosophical develop- 
ment has divided its advocates into hostile factions ; and that 
each of these factions has found in our common experience an un- 
questionably sure foundation to build upon. The complex faith 
by which we live, the moment we begin to question it, points out, 
as we have seen, two quite distinct sources of knowledge as its 
justification. Our knowledge of the external world of things is 
one of these ; our knowledge of the internal subjective world of 
the Ego is the other. And these two realms of experience stand 
facing each other in the imagination as rivals. 

The champion of subjective reality takes his stand upon the 
directness and immediateness of our knowledge of mental states. 
He emphasizes that element of experience which says “ I think,” 
or “I exist thinking.” The one thing of which we are at once 
and absolutely certain, he urges, is consciousness. Therefore it is 
by the analysis of conscious mental processes alone that we can 
hope to reach that point from which we may develop our knowl- 
edge as a consistent organic whole, and formulate a principle 
whose absoluteness will purge our common experience of every 
false element. 
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On the other hand, the philosopher who draws his ultimate 
reality from the external world of things appeals first of all to 
common-sense. He denies the priority and directness of self- 
conscious knowledge. The results which it reaches are, he affirms, 
less direct and intuitive than those which dawn upon the opening 
mind of the child. They are far-fetched. They are reached only 
after a long, round-about process; and the very length of this 
process casts suspicion upon them. When, therefore, they con- 
flict with our knowledge of the external world they must be set 
down as illusions. 

I think we may say that Hegel on the one hand, and Herbert 
Spencer on the other, represent most definitely, at least for Eng- 
lish thought, these divergent applications of the analytic method. 
A brief examination of their methods and results will, therefore, 
give us some insight into what analysis and abstraction can do for 
us. Hegel was preceded by Fichte in an attempt to build up a 
constructive system on the basis of the Kantian criticism.! Fichte 
starts in with the assumption that no philosophy is worthy of 
the name that is not a true deduction from a single principle 
that represents reality. Philosophy, if it is to be philosophy at 
all, must be “ in one piece.” To find such a principle, he brushes 
away Kant’s doctrine of the unknown thing-in-itself. The thing 
that we know is, for constructive thought, the thing in itself. 

There are, Fichte affirms, only two possible systems of philoso- 
phy ; and between these we must choose. The one which he does 
not choose he calls dogmatism. It is that one which starts with 
the assumption of the independent reality of the things of the 
external world. Those who make this postulate deliver themselves 
over to the domination of mechanical conceptions. To them the 
determinations of the physical world are the all-in-all of reality. 
The inevitable result of this system, therefore, is to reduce mind to 
the level of matter. It becomes a thing among things, an accident 
of the world; and the belief in its free activity must be reckoned 
an illusion. The other system, the one which he chooses, he calls 
sometimes Criticism, sometimes Idealism. 

The whole development of this is within the realm of the Ego. 
Here all things have their origin and existence. The reasons 
for his choice of this system are its absoluteness and its compre- 
hensiveness. The existence of the self-conscious Ego is not, like 

1 In what follows with regard to Fichte and Hegel I have availed myself of 
the abstracts found in Professor Adamson’s Fichte, in Professor Caird’s Hegel, 


and in Professor Andrew Seth’s particularly helpful book, Hegelianism and 
Personality. 
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the existence of things, a more or less probable hypothesis, but 
an ever present fact of our own experience. It is the Absolute 
Thesis, the one undoubted reality of the world. Further, as a 
principle for philosophical development, it contains within itself 
all the elements of reality. The Ego is not a mere fact that 
exists as the dogmatist conceives a “ thing ” to exist; it is exist- 
ence and knowledge of existence in one. It is at the same time 
both subject and object. It is for itself. It looks on at its own 
existence ; whereas the very notion of a thing is that it does not 
exist for itself, but only for another, — that is, for some intelli- 
gence. ‘In intelligence, accordingly,” says Fichte, “there is, if 
I may express myself metaphorically, a double series of being and 
looking on, of the real and the ideal. The thing, on the other 
hand, represents only a single or simple series, that of the real, — 
mere position or objective existence.” 1! If, therefore, we start 
with the independent existence of the thing, there is no bridge 
by which we may pass to the idea of the conscious subject. We 
must, therefore, accept the Ego, with its subjective and objective 
sides, as the ultimate, world-constituting fact. 

Developing from this basis of reality, Fichte and Hegel built 
up, each in his own way, imposing worlds of thought, that within 
the limit of the subjective sphere had coherence and logical con- 
sistency. But our question with regard to their work must be: 
Have they by their idealism produced an harmonious whole that 
incorporates, without discord, all the elements of reality? Or, 
have they simply traced out the relations of one side of our know!l- 
edge while turning their backs on the other? We have found 
Fichte condemning the physical realists or dogmatists, because 
their realities were isolated by an impassable gulf from the reali- 
ties of the subjective world. Every attempt, he affirms, to bridge 
this chasm turns out to be “a few empty words which may, in- 
deed, be learned by heart and repeated, but which have never 
conveyed a thought to any man, and never will.” Now does he, 
we at once ask, hold that the reverse process is any less imprac- 
ticable? Can we cross from ideas to things any easier than from 
things to ideas? On the contrary, having found a satisfactory 
basis for reality in the ego, he not only ignores the bridge but 
the chasm also. There is no chasm, because there is no other 
side. In the doubleness of the ego he has discovered both sides. 
There is no other world, and in this one there is no real, but only 
an apparent lack of harmony. All the oppositions of thought 


1 Hegelianism and Personality, p. 43. 
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contained in the ideas, mind and matter, necessity and freedom, 
have their origin in this duality of the ego, and within the realm of 
the ego they find also their reconciliation. They are seen to be 
only different aspects of the several stages in and through which 
the spiritual order is realized. 

Hegel, whose philosophy of development has played so im- 
portant a part in modern English thought, treats the problem 
differently. He is not satisfied, like Fichte, to leave his system 
in the air, unconnected with the facts of nature and history. 
These, he essays to show, are the outcome of ideas. That is, he 
believes himself able to cross that chasm which Fichte declared to 
be impassable to one taking his stand on the reality of things. 
Does he succeed? Or does his attempt turn out, as Fichte says 
every attempt to cross from things to ideas has turned out to be, 
only “a few empty words, which may, indeed, be learned by 
heart and repeated, but which have never conveyed a thought to 
any man, and never will?” Let us see what stuff his bridge is 
made of ? 

The Absolute Idea, according to Hegel, is, in the realm of 
thought or logic, the counterpart of Absolute Spirit in the realm 
of real existence. Before the Absolute Idea passes over into 
Absolute Spirit and nature, it is, we are told, “ still logical, still 
confined to the element of pure thoughts. . . . But, inasmuch as 
the pure idea of knowledge is thus, so far, shut up in a species of 
subjectivity, it is impelled to remove this limitation ; and thus the 
pure truth, the last result of the Logic, becomes also the begin- 
ning of another sphere and science.” The Idea, in other words, 
by a determination of itself becomes Nature. But this deter- 
mination of itself is not a process of becoming or of transition 
from stage to stage, as in the Logic. “The passing over,” he 
says, “is rather to be understood thus, — that the idea freely lets 
itself go, being absolutely sure of itself and at rest in itself. On 
account of this freedom the form of its determination is likewise 
absolutely free,— namely, the externality of space and time ex- 
isting absolutely for itself without subjectivity.” And again: 
“The Idea which exists for itself, looked at from the point of 
view of this unity with itself, is Perception; and the idea as it 
exists for perception is Nature. . . . The absolute freedom of the 
idea consists in this, that in the absolute truth of itself it resolves 
to let the element of its particularity — the immediate idea as its 
own reflection — go forth freely from itself as Nature.” ! 

1 Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 105, 106. 
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“* What,” asks Professor Seth, “are we to say of the deliberate 
attempt made in these passages to deduce Nature from the logical 
Idea? Simply, I think, that there is no real deduction in the case. 
The phrases used are metaphors which, in the circumstances, con- 
vey no meaning whatever. As Schelling afterwards said, they 
merely indicate a resolute leap on Hegel’s part across the ugly 
broad ditch which dialectic is powerless to bridge.” ! 

But ineffectual as this effort must be deemed, it exhibits the 
advance that Hegel had made upon Fichte in his understand- 
ing of the true problem to be solved. Fichte, as we have seen, 
was contented to rest in his idealism. Philosophy, in his view, 
has no sphere outside the realm of the conscious ego. It cannot 
be applied to the problems of actual life. It and popular think- 
ing move on different platforms; so that the gravest errors in 
speculation arise from the transference of considerations which 
are relevant in one of them into the other where they are absolute 
absurdities. ‘ Life,” as he puts it, ‘is non-philosophizing, and 
philosophy is non-living.” His attitude to common realism is 
distinctly expressed in the following passage: ‘* What arises 
through knowledge and out of knowledge is only a knowing. But 
all knowing is only representation or picture, and there always 
arises the demand for something which shall correspond to the 
picture. This demand no knowledge can satisfy. . . . But, at 
least, the reality whose slave thou fearedst to be — the reality of 
an independent, sensible world —has vanished. For this whole 
sensible world arises only through knowledge, and is itself part of 
our knowledge. . . . This is the sole merit of which I boast in 
the system which we have but now discovered together. It de- 
stroys and annihilates error ; truth it cannot give, because in itself 
it is absolutely empty.” ? 

This is a clear confession that his philosophy “in one piece” is 
nothing more than a fragment, and that the contradictions of 
common realism are not met and harmonized, but only evaded, 
when he substitutes for them the purely formal contradictions of 
the subject-object ego. 

The reconciliations of Hegel are effected in the same manner. 
They all take place in the subjective sphere of formal thought. 
But he felt, as Fichte did not, the necessity of somehow including 
in his system the realities of actual life and nature. He held, that 
his philosophy, even though it might not be altogether brought 


1 Hegelianism and Personality, p. 107. 
2 Ibid. p. 145. 
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down to the plane of common-sense, must at least “ gain a clear 
conscience toward common-sense by fulfilling all its reasonable 
demands, and leaving it no excuse to deny the rationality of that 
which transcended it. Especially, he declared, must such a phi- 
losophy be ready to meet on its own ground that higher kind of 
common-sense called science; it must be scientific, even if it is 
necessary for it to be something more.” ! 

This we hold to be the true statement of the case. But if 
Hegel was in advance of Fichte in his comprehension of the 
problem to be solved, Fichte had a truer insight into the limita- 
tions of the method employed. The chasm is as impassable 
from the one side as from the other. There is no real unification 
of the discordant elements of common-realism possible by such a 
method ; and as related to this problem we must say that neither 
of these great philosophers have escaped Kant’s dilemma. They 
have refused skepticism, they have embraced dogmatism. Their 
systems are dogmatic, because they fail to justify their discrimi- 
nation between the elements of common-realism. The only pos- 
sible proof that this discrimination was the result of a rational 
and not of an arbitrary choice lay in their ability to reincerporate 
all those elements, that they provisionally neglected, when select- 
ing their single principle as a foundation. This they failed to do. 
The fragment which they abstracted from the concrete reality of 
experience remained a fragment. It led to no development other 
than that of putting together again the parts of this larger part 
after they had analyzed it. And let us carefully observe here, 
that the most real element with which they deal is not the final 
result of a prolonged analytic process. It is the part, still con- 
crete, that they, at the very beginning of the process, have severed 
from the more concrete whole. 

This is acknowledged both by Fichte and by Hegel. The for- 
mer thus describes what he regards as the solid ground of reality 
on which he builds. “There is something in me which impels 
to absolute independent, self-originated activity. . . . I ascribe to 
myself the power of forming an idea or plan, and likewise the 
power, through a real action, of embodying this idea beyond the 
world of ideas. I ascribe to myself, in other words, a real active 
foree — a force which produces being, and which is quite different 
from the mere faculty of ideas. . . . Here lies the point to which 
the consciousness of all reality is attached. This point is the 
real activity of my idea, and the real power of action which I am 

1 Hegel, by Edward Caird, LL.D., p. 130. 
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obliged, in consequence, to attribute to myself. However it may 
be with the reality of a sensible world external to me, I myself 
um real; I take hold on reality here.”! Now this reality of 
Fichte is an exceedingly concrete reality. It is, so to speak, a 
solid block of experience quarried from actual life. It is, in sub- 
stance, the first and second of our propositions of common-real- 
ism. “I exist,” Fichte says; and though he will have nothing 
to say about the reality of a sensible world external to himself, 
he does ascribe to himself the power of making plans and em- 
bodying them “ beyond the world of ideas.” This is no less than 
to affirm our second proposition, “I can produce changes in my- 
self and in the external world.” 

It is the same with Hegel. The self-conscious knower is treated 
by him as the ultimate fact to which all other facts are relative, 
and in which they find their explanation. This is the point from 
which his analysis sets out; and it is also the point to which it 
returns, and beyond which it cannot get. As Professor Seth re- 
marks: “He presents everything synthetically, though it must 
first have been got analytically, by an ordinary process of reflec- 
tion upon the facts which are the common property of every 
thinker.” . . . “The very abstraction of ‘ Being’ with which the 
method starts, is the starting-point merely because it is the baldest 
abstraction that we can make from the complex fullness of actual- 
ity. .. . The forward movement (from this abstraction) is in 
reality a progress backwards : it is a retracing of our steps to the 
world as we know it in the fullness of its real determinations.” 

All that the analysis does, therefore, is to disclose to us realities 
of a subordinate, inferior type; realities that are less and less 
comprehensive, more and more abstract. Hegel, in a measure, 
recognizes this. And the great merit of his system, to which we 
shall have occasion to recur, is its true classification of the cate- 
gories of thought according to their worth; making the higher 
and more comprehensive the explanation of the lower and more 
extensive. That a contrary impression — the impression of a 
real development — has been produced by his imposing progress 
of the categories is owing, first, to the fact that he exhibits only 
the constructive side of his work, and second, to the glamour 
exerted over his own mind by the appearance of constructing 
something over and above that which was given in analysis. It 
was his ambition to furnish the world with an absolute all- 
embracing philosophy. And this ambition carried him past the 
bounds of sober judgment. 


1 Hegelianism and Personality, p. 146. 
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Now let us sum up the net result of our inquiry thus far. It is 
purely negative. We have only reached this. — that no satisfac- 
tory answer to our question can be given by subjective analysis. 
All its promises of a reconciliation between the contradictory ele- 
ments of common-realism by reference to a single principle have 
turned out to be illusory. The results reached at the end of the 
process do not tally with the required results. They are not, in 
short, realities. 

Common-sense cannot, by any twisting or turning, divest itself 
of the fact of the independent and often coercive reality of the 
things of the external world. It divides the pictures of the mind 
into two classes that are absolutely different from each other. To 
the one class belong those that can, so to speak, be thought away, 
those that are subject to the control of the ego, that present no 
external obstacle to action. To the other class belong those that 
are not under the control of the ego, that cannot be thought away, 
that oppose obstacles to action. .These two classes are as different 
from each other as light is different from darkness, as positive is 
different from negative, as a solid is different from a vacuum. But 
of these two classes the purely subjective philosophy makes one, 
by the simple process of dogmatically denying that there is any 
fundamental difference between the two. If, therefore, it is still 
permitted to hope that analysis can furnish the key for a rational 
and harmonious development of all our knowledge from a single 
principle, we must look elsewhere. We must turn to that other 
realm — the realm of real things that science has made its own. 


F. H. Johnson. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 





THE ETHICS OF THE LICENSE SYSTEM. 


J 


‘“* MECHANISM,” says Lotze, “‘ is everywhere essential yet every- 
where subordinate.” Any great reform that does not heed the 
truth in these words will fail in some factors, or in some combina- 
tion of those factors, necessary to its success. Revolt from and 
rest in mechanism are the two dangerous extremes that meet 
a reform. No movement gets its power from simply its methods. 
The ethical intent and content of those methods are the first con- 
sideration. To guard against regulating and advancing a good 
cause by conscience and sentimentalism only, to warn against 
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trusting the results of old or new economic laws, without regard 
to their ethical origin or bearing, must be the aim of every 
reformer. 

It is with this philosophy of reform that we must approach the 
problem of temperance. In some of its phases it must advance 
through mechanism, it must conform to the economic principles 
of social life ; but that mechanism must meet the moral test, for 
the dynamics of this reform are not first, finance, politics, or ex- 
pediency, but ethics. The question is not whether we have before 
us a moral reform in the abolition of the liquor traffic; it is the 
more subtle and complicated inquiry as to the — of the laws 
regulating or attacking the traffic. 

‘Ours i is an ethical study. Whoever defends the license system 
because it is traditional, practical, popular, profitable, has not 
reached the plane of this discussion. The ethics of this method 
have been challenged. A firmly intrenched, time-honored, devoutly 
defended system is before us, but there is indecision and unrest 
among many as to its moral outcome. Is this great mechanism, 
the license system, founded on ethical principles? Is it pushed 
forward by the ethical impulse? Will the “ sturdy disturber, 
conscience,” consent to its future use as a true economic law? 
Has the dynamic of a moral purpose or the verdict of a moral 
bearing been transferred to any other method? These are the 
questions before us. 

The license system meets the saloon system. The latter is a 
concrete fact in our civilization. It can be increased or dimin- 
ished. As it exists among us it is not as old as the drink habit 
nor entirely an outgrowth of it. It is a money-making institu- 
tion. It lives not only to supply a demand but to make a de- 
mand. It is not an ineradicable part of all civilizations, for some 
exist without it. Concerning the right or wrong of this system 
there is virtually but one verdict. It is an evil, a social, political, 
financial curse, a public wrong, the worst foe of our homes and 
our nation. Here there is the first premise for a conclusion con- 
cerning the ethics of the license system. The saloon has no moral 
right to be. 

It is met by the license system. It is the economic method 
that has had the longest and largest bearing in our nation toward 
the liquor traffic. It is the mechanism now defended and used 
more than any or all other methods combined. But it is at the 
bar of examination, under the fire of criticism; a vigorous mi- 


nority enter a moral protest ; can they prove it ethically indefen- 
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sible? Like the saloon system, the license system is a clearly 
defined fact ; it can be measured, analyzed. The document rep- 
resenting it as it exists between the people and the saloon reads 
as follows : — 


LICENSE TO SELL SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 


Whereas, A. B., of the city of A , heretofore applied to the 
Common Council of said city for a License to sell spirituous, 
vinous and fermented liquors at Street in said city, and 
filed his Bond as required by law in such case, which bond 
was on the day of approved by said Council: And 
whereas, the said A. B. paid to the City Treasurer, the fee for 
such License required by said Council; and whereas the said 
Council did then order that License to be granted to the said 
A. B. in accordance with said application : 

Now, therefore, this is to certify that the Common Council of 
said city hath and hereby doth License the said A. B. to sell spirit- 
uous, vinous and fermented liquors at Street in said city, 
from the date hereof until the end of the present corporate year, 
subject, however, to be revoked or cancelled by said Council upon 
failure to comply with the conditions of said bond, with any law 
or ordinance on the subject, or for cause shown. 

Witness our hands and the Corporate Seal of said city this 

day of » A. D. 

C. D., Mayor. E. F., City Clerk. 


























The above, varied in minor details in different towns, gives the 
essential features of the license system as established in our com- 
monwealths. Let us examine it. 

1. It originates with the people. By the ballot they allow or 
refuse the license, and the voter usually is called upon annually 
to determine whether or not such license shall be granted. 

2. No man where this system is used can lawfully open a saloon 
without a license. The moment he does so he becomes a criminal. 
This grant from the people certainly restricts. 

3. The moment a saloon-keeper has his license he has a legal 
right to open a saloon. He is under the sanction of the law. He 
is not limited as to the amount or kind of liquor he shall sell. 
One license in a city of a million people is all that is needed to 
supply that city with liquor as far as the conditions of the license 
itself are concerned. This grant from the people has also a per- 
missive, a legal sanction element. 
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4, The hour the license system meets the saloon it also places 
it under the protection of the law. As surely as the school or the 
church it may look to government as its ally, for the city has ad- 
mitted it into its body politic as an institution and under the 
signature of its highest officials declared its legal right to be. The 
system holds the factor of protection for the saloon. 

5. While there may lurk somewhere in the license system the 
hope of abolishing the saloon, the system in its actual bearing to- 
ward the saloon has no such intimation. It allows rather the hope 
of its continuance. It meets it as an established business, it hands 
it its signed document of legal rights, it enters no moral protest, 
it does not hint of destruction. It intimates the saloon is an in- 
jury and demands remuneration, but not abolition. It is so inter- 
preted by the traffic. It may restrict but not annihilate, regulate, 
but at the same time perpetuate. 

6. The license fee makes it necessary for the saloon to increase 
its efforts for patronage. It has already been stated that the saloon 
exists not solely by reason of man’s appetite but man’s avarice. 
Burden it with heavy dues and it must exert itself to increase its 
business to get its coveted gains. So what seems by some to be 
the only wise condition in the system, its fee, reacts and becomes, 
instead of a restriction, merely an inspiration. The system may 
regulate, but it also stimulates. 

It would seem thus far as if there could be but one conclusion 
as to the ethics of this method, if the saloon be admitted an evil. 
A system which makes it legal, which protects, perpetuates, and 
stimulates it, must be radically and emphatically wrong. But 
there is another side. The license system is not yet fully ana- 
lyzed. The support it receives from so many good men is evidence 
that it must have other than the elements named, and these may 
turn the ethical scale in its favor. It is said in defense of this 
economic law : —- 

1. Its relation to the common-law right vindicates it. That right 
allows, or did allow, the sale of liquor as any other ordinary com- 
modity. The license system came in to restrict that right, and 
hence is wholly restrictive. The candidate for governor in a noted 
State recently said : “ License laws, so called, are not special grants 
of power and privilege to any class, but are purely and simply 
restrictive in their action.” This position is fairly tenable if we 
look at this method in its original intent only, measure it in its 
cradle for all time. As a true definition or exposition of the 
system as it now operates, it is on a level with that school of 
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philosophers who have been claiming the true psychology by 
taking the newly born babe as the final base and model. It is 
wise to study origins, but it is the latest developments of life and 
of systems that will determine our present conclusions concerning 
them. No one questions the fact that the license system arose 
under the common-law right as a restrictive measure, but to 
insist it is now “ purely and simply” restrictive is to ignore the 
very patent fact that the original intent of a law is not the abso- 
lute measure of its practical results a century after. Allowing it 
had only a restrictive bearing once, the changes in society, in 
morals and methods, might give it to-day a sanctioning, protect- 
ing, perpetuating, and stimulating power also. The opponents of 
the system do not allow an ethical judgment based solely on its 
origin, but if they did, would still claim its bearing to the saloon 
was unsatisfactory, for it meets an admitted wrong with restric- 
tion, when ethically it demands abolition. 

2. But it is said the system has this last-named element also: 
it is a species of prohibition. And this may be allowed. It 
seems to most students of the license system that it has enough 
of this principle to meet successfully the claims concerning “ per- 
sonal liberty”? made against it; but the system, as a whole, has 
too weak a solution of prohibition and too strong a solution of 
permission to make the compound a successful antagonist of the 
saloon on the line of prohibition. The alloy buries the real 
metal. The dramseller who allows his customer a score of drinks, 
and refuses him the twenty-first, introduces the principle of pro- 
hibition in the liquor traffic ; but no one claims he has introduced 
a true measure for the abolition of the drunkard, for another 
principle predominates. 

3. It is said license is a tax. Says the managing editor of a 
great religious paper: ‘“ That party’s (the Prohibition) relation 
to restriction, by what is falsely called high license, is illogical 
and absurd, but it is based on a conscientious scruple, though one 
that is led astray by a mere verbal blunder. High license is not 
license at all, it is only a tax.” Our editor has, by his own words, 
made license more than a tax by speaking of it as “ restriction.” 
The license system has among the many factors which enter into 
its composition what may be called a species of taxation, but to 
define it as simply a tax is to forget some of its most prominent 
and vital features. The tax the saloon-keeper pays on his prop- 
erty, and the license he receives from the common council, may 
have some resemblances but more differences; to make them 
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identical is a strange analysis. The petition for a license, the 
bonds required, the special privileges named, the conditions en- 
joined, make it swi generis. ‘License is a right given, tax a 
contribution imposed ; license is a privilege, tax an obligation : 
license is a permission, tax a command.” A license may or may 
not include a tax. Itis not, then, a “ verbal blunder” to repudiate 
the above definition and defense of the system as inadequate, 
misleading, and unlawful. 

4. License is defended on the ground that it makes fewer and 
better saloons. <A leading religious paper, commenting upon 
the definition of license given by the gubernatorial candidate 
above, says: “To many people of old-fashioned common sense, 
who believe a half loaf is better than no bread, such a position is 
a subject of gratitude.” This time-worn defense of the system pro- 
ceeds on the premise that the restrictive element in it outweighs all 
others, and hence the system must diminish the liquor traffie. 
This conclusion is very strongly denied, and a century’s trial of 
the system favors the denial; but, allowing the premise, there 
still remains the question whether that mechanism is ethically 
defensible, which, when a great sin is before it stops with restric- 
tion only. If in diminishing the number of saloons, “ getting 
the half loaf,” we must indorse the system itself which holds so 
many factors of encouragement which many believe, on the whole, 
to be wrong in principle, then this defense of the system is eth- 
ically absurd. 

5. It is said the license system helps meet the expenses made 
by the traffic in strong drink. Unquestionably it does. But the 
ethics in this plea are conspicuously absent. To insist a great 
wrong like the saloon system shall share its profits with those who 
denounce it as a curse may be good financiering, but it is most 
execrable morals. To apply this principle fully in society would 
horrify those who admit it in the license system. 

6. It is alleged license is the only practical method. In the 
complex phases of this reform we cannot indulge in ethical hair- 
splitting. The system may not meet the strictest test of abstract 
morals, but we must admit it because there is nothing else now 
possible. It is license or free liquor. It is a few saloons or an 
unlimited number; “of two evils choose the lesser.” This plea 
forgets, first, that there is practically free liquor under the license 
system; that is, no limitation as to the amount that can be sold, 
and that the system, by its legal sanction and fee, forces such sale. 
But its real failure is in not admitting that of two wrongs neither 
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must be chosen. It refuses to fully accept a moral principle. If 
the saloon is wrong, it must be met ethically by “ thou shalt not.” 
The consequences claimed — ‘ free liquor,” “* worse saloons,” etc., 
— by this position, the one taking it cannot be held responsible, 
for “he hath delivered his soul.” 

7. It can be defended from the Bible ; license must be permit- 
ted because of the hardness of our temperance hearts. We are 
following Moses; did he not license divorce though the system 
was wrong? Were not slavery and polygamy tolerated and regu- 
lated by divine approval? When a people because of ignorance 
and moral blindness do not recognize a wrong as such, and yet 
see enough of its evil to believe some method of regulation may 
be wise, then a mechanism to regulate may be inaugurated in 
which the ethical impulse has little part and the ethical bearing 
toward the evil little strength. And that mechanism may be 
allowed by even divine authority as long as the people remain in 
this moral condition. This is the fact in reference to the license 
system. It came in an age when the saloon was a very different 
institution from what it is now, and when public sentiment on the 
drink habit was a marked contrast to the sentiment of to-day. 
But does God permit a people to accept a wrong which they 
clearly see to be a wrong? He did not do it in the times of Moses, 
He cannot in our day. To do this would shatter the moral na- 
ture and destroy the moral universe. No soul, no people can be 
allowed to go on in a course they perceive is wrong, nor can they 
adopt a method of toleration, regulation, or restriction, concern- 
ing it. To admit that God gives a people moral enlightenment 
on an evil and then permits them to rest in an unmoral method of 
meeting it, is ethical suicide. 

8. It is said the question of ethics need not enter the license 
system. It is an economic law, a traditional method, into which 
the question of morals has no right to intrude. The original im- 
pulse of this mechanism was regulative, its original bearing 
restrictive ; let it remain in its pristine innocency of the ethics of 
the saloon, the developments of later years. Relegate to other 
departments these fertile discussions of morals. Unfortunately 
for this defense, fortunately for our reform, this cannot be done. 
The moment tke saloon system became a question of ethics, that 
moment the license system entered the same realm. To di- 
vorce any economic law to-day from morals is to misinterpret the 
demand of this generation; and this reform that comes nearest 
the heart and conscience of the people demands that every mech- 
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anism that meets it shall be rigidly subjected to this supreme 
test. Mechanism is everywhere essential, but morals are every- 
where ineradicable, and methods of meeting the liquor traffic, 
born under whatever impulse yesterday, must to-day be prepared 
to give an account of their ethical intent and their ethical con- 
tent. 

It seems now to remain only to arrange these facts and factors 
for our moral equation. But we are not yet ready. ‘“ The existing 
ever has the right to be until we can muster moral force enough 
to put something better in its place.” Here is an established 
mechanism ; conscience may be disturbed over its ethical impulse, 
sentiment may anathematize its ethical bearing, but have they a 
better method to put in its place? An economic law that may 
not only become a substitute for the license system but which 
may help determine its relation to morals? The answer is ready. 
Another mechanism has been born. It comes as the latest evolu- 
tion of methods in the temperance reform. It competes with the 
license system for mastery. It is prohibition. Is it as a measure 
ethically sound? It was born in an age that admits the liquor 
traffic to be one of the greatest wrongs of our civilization. Its 
first feeble cry was not for the regulation nor restriction but aboli- 
tion of the saloon system. The dynamic of this method is not cus- 
tom, expediency, or finance ; it is impelled by the moral impulse. 
It has in it no spirit of compromise with the saloon, no conditions, 
for the perpetuation of the traffic. Its bearing toward this evil 
is the only one God permits toward a recognized wrong — ‘* thou 
shalt not.” Ethically the principle of prohibition cannot be im- 
peached ; it demands a hearing. 

It is not with itself only, then, that the license system must be 
measured. It must be judged by this later system, born of a 
keener moral insight, already established as a lawful method in 
government and heralded by pulpits, platforms, and press as un- 
assailable in its ethics. Our equation is finished. Can we find 
other than this solution for our problem? The license system 
cannot meet the moral test. Our indictment in review reads: 
The system fails because of its origin. It is the heritage of an- 
other moral development than ours. It brings us the best of the 
past, not the best of the present. We cannot subject our genera- 
tion to traditional morals in this reform. It fails in its moral 
impulse. When pressed to-day as an economic method, an appeal 
is made to other than our moral instincts and intuitions. Its 
dynamics are politics, policy, finance, seldom ethics. It fails in 
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its moral bearing. In the fateful document the people give the 
liquor-vender in which are the words, “ We hereby have and do 
license you to sell spirituous, vinous, fermented liquors,” there 
may be restriction, but also sanction, regulation, but with it pro- 
tection, a tax but also consent, a silent protest, a hidden hate, but 
with these a written indorsement, an open legalization, an intent 
with many to cripple the saloon but also a stimulus to greater 
zeal. The system has too many weaknesses, too many compro- 
mises, to trust its ethical outcome. It fails in its competition with 
prohibition. The license system is hailed by many a manufacturer 
and seller of liquor as a friend, a protector, to-day; prohibition 
has not one of them among its champions. It alone as a measure 
brings confusion and terror to the traffic; it alone remains im- 
pregnable in its ethics. 

We must be reminded again that our study of the license system 
has been ethical. It is not the only study possible, it may not be 
the only proper basis for judgment; but believing that while 
“mechanism is everywhere essential it is everywhere subordinate,” 
that it must subject itself to the ordeal of morals, we have sought 
the ethical principles wrapped in the system. Finally, in our prac- 
tical bearing toward this mechanism it must be remembered that 
a limited moral principle is a contradiction. If the license system 
involves a problem of morals, if it be clear that as a whole its moral 
outcome is wrong, then the whole man, as citizen, politician, states- 
man, Christian, must be surrendered to the principle. To limit 
the application of a moral principle is to deny it. 


John Faville. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN. 


THE NOVELS OF MRS. BARR. 


Ir may be asserted, I think, without much fear of dispute, that 
the first duty of a novelist is to entertain. And this duty is 
imperative, no matter what view may be taken of the mission 
of the novel. If the writer aim no higher than to contribute to 
the general stock of fiction a work that shall help to make an idle 
hour pass agreeably, he must be entertaining at all hazards. If 
his is a novel with a purpose, theological, philanthropic, or other- 
wise, his duty is no less clear. The skeleton of purpose must be 
well covered with the warm flesh of fancy, incident, or description, 
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or he had better never have written. A dull first book of fiction 
is rarely forgiven its author, but fortunately literary sins of this 
kind are not very common, for the reason that a writer is apt to 
deliver himself in his first effort of this character of nearly all 
the best things that have been in his mind for a long time before- 
hand. The result may be inartistic and at war with the laws of 
unity and proportion, but it usually retains the interest because 
one is constantly meeting with unlooked-for incidents and situa- 
tions. Later in his career an author learns to husband his re- 
sources more carefully, and to depend rather upon skillful adjust- 
ment of details and patient evolution of character than upon 
fullness of incident and elaboration of plot. 

If it is the plain duty of a novelist to be entertaining, the task 
must be entered upon very early in the narrative. A lengthy pre- 
lude, apropos of nothing in particular, is not the best means of 
reaching the attention of the reader, although it is one sometimes 
adopted, perhaps with the vague idea on the part of the writer 
that the reader’s enjoyment of the pleasant fields and meadows 
midway of the book will be heightened if he is first made to pass 
through a dreary desert extending through the opening chapters. 
Conscientious readers, if there are any left, plod through the 
desert and reach the fair fields somewhat blown and wearied, but 
all the others avoid this direct route and, by the simple process of 
skipping, arrive at once at their desired haven, cherishing a grudge 
meanwhile at the author who has obliged them to do so. A con- 
firmed novel-reader once justified his preference for the novels of 
Miss Austen over those of many other writers, by saying that the 
interest began with almost the first line. Without any institution 
of comparisons it may, nevertheless, be said that the novels of Mrs. 
Amelia Barr have this in common with those of the founder of 
realism in English fiction, that there is no postponement of inter- 
est in them. The awakening of attention is as promptly excited 
by them all as it is when a story-teller sets his audience of chil- 
dren in a mood of delightful expectancy with his “ Once upon a 
time.” 

I had been accustomed to seeing Mrs. Barr’s name in literary 
journals and publishers’ announcements for two or three years 
without giving much attention to the fact till one day a novel of 
hers was sent me by a friend, and was taken up with the expecta- 
tion that I should be but ordinarily interested in it. It was “ The 
Squire of Sandal-Side,” a story of life among the dalesmen of 
Cumberland early in the century, and I had read but few pages 
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before discovering that I had a book before me many degrees 
removed from triviality and commonplace, and after completing 
its perusal I read, at short intervals, other novels by the same 
writer, each one serving to deepen the strong impression made 
by the first. 

An Englishwoman by birth, Mrs. Barr came to America nearly 
thirty-five years ago, and since all her literary work has been done 
in her adopted country she can be fairly called an American 
writer. Her novels, however, are neither distinctly English nor 
distinctly American in their construction, although nearly all of 
them have an English or Scotch background of locality. The 
English novel, of whatever grade, usually settles down to its 
work, so to speak, soon after the first chapter, and moves along 
with more or less of deliberate dignity to its conclusion. No 
matter how many the vicissitudes through which the dramatis 
persone are called upon to pass, we never are suffered to lose 
sight of a solid substratum of conditioned fact. American novels, 
for the most part, lack this element of stability. The best as well 
as the poorest of them are infused with an indefinable spirit of 
unrest, quite alien to the contented acquiescence, with imposed 
limitations, which appears so prominently in English fiction. 
The cause for this difference must be sought for in the widely 
differing social conditions existing in Great Britain and the 
United States. The fact that the social status of Englishmen is, 
in the main, irrevocably fixed by powers beyond their individual 
control finds expression in fiction in an evenness of tone and a 
disposition to accept facts as they are, instead of as we might wish 
them to be. It is the absence of these settled, unchanging social 
conditions that gives to American fiction that vague sense of un- 
rest not easy to define in words, but none the less surely recog- 
nizable. Its existence gives a slight flavor of rawness to Amer- 
ican fiction in general, no matter how artistic the conception of 
particular works may be. 

In the novels we are about to consider, this element of crude- 
ness, of which we have just spoken, is not traceable, owing, no 
doubt, to certain occult influences of inheritance over the author. 
Perhaps, too, something is attributable, in addition, to the fact 
that the scenes, and the people who animate them, are mainly 
English and Scotch, and the local atmosphere, therefore, one of 
fixity instead of change. But if Mrs. Barr’s novels resemble 
those of the writers of her native land in the matter of perma- 
nence or recognition of social limitations, they are not like them in 
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movement. There is none of the deliberation of the usual English 
three-volumed novel in her pages. No matter how quiet the life 
portrayed may be, it is done with vigor and spirit, and the action 
never halts. It has degrees of difference, however. The current 
of events in “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” or “ Paul and Christina,” for 
example, is that of a river flowing rapidly, but not hurriedly, to 
the sea; but in her latest book, “Remember the Alamo,” it is that 
of a resistless mountain torrent. In movement, as well as in 
directness of purpose, Mrs. Barr’s novels bear more resemblance 
to American than English models, but, as was said before, they 
are not distinctively of either type, the resemblances on the one 
side being traceable, it is fair to presume, to the influence of early 
educational influences, and on the other to those of the surround- 
ings of maturer life. 

The impulse to literary expression did not come early to Mrs. 
Barr, who had passed her fortieth birthday before she began to 
write at all, and her fiftieth, with a year or two to spare, before 
her first novel was written. A certain ripeness of experience 
which pervades her books is due to the fact of their composition 
in later life, and the atmosphere of kindly tolerance, which is 
quite as strong a feature of them all, is partly attributable to the 
same cause. From the serene table-lands of middle life one sees 
the end from the beginning more clearly, and judges more dis- 
criminatingly than youth, and less severely also, because one is 
more fully aware of the stress and strain of circumstance. The 
ten years’ apprenticeship, as it may be called, to newspapers and 
periodicals which Mrs. Barr served before entering on a wider 
literary career, must have had no small influence upon her style. 
A certain stiffness which could hardly fail to attach itself to the 
work of a person beginning to write so late in life as did Mrs. 
Barr disappeared in the course of journalistic and similar work, 
and ease and freedom of expression came in place of it. The 
future novelist was developing through all those years of frag- 
mentary though not irregular work. 

Her first novel, “ The Last of the McAllisters,” was published 
in London in 1884, and has lately been reprinted in America, 
but as I have not yet read it I can only mention it here. 

Her next book, “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” was written near the 
close of 1884, and published early in the following year. The 
scene is laid in the town of Lerwick, in the Shetland Islands, and 
the book opens with the betrothal of Jan Vedder to Margaret 
Fae rather more than fifty years ago. Time was, and not so very 
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many lustrums ago, when the two most important personages in a 
novel made their adieux to the reader at the close of the last chap- 
ter to an organ accompaniment of bridal marches, dominated by a 
joyous peal of wedding-bells. But we have changed all that in 
these later days, and even when this mode of procedure is not com- 
pletely reversed, and the wedding peal rung in the very first chap- 
ter, it is often sounded soon afterwards. It is not a mere vagary 
of taste or chance which has brought about this change, but a re- 
versal of the world’s attitude towards the relation the marriage 
ceremony bears to the whole of life. A woman’s destiny was 
once considered to have been fulfilled when the marriage contract 
was signed. Thereafter she became commonplace, and remained 
so till her death, unless chance made her a widow and thus opened 
to her the opportunity of accomplishing a second destiny. But a 
truer, a more clear-sighted judgment recognizes the fact that mavr- 
riage instead of being an ending is only a beginning, and that if the 
progress of two souls along the primrose path whose goal is the 
church-door and the marriage service has claims on our attention, 
the after journey of those same two souls along the steep and oft- 
times thorny way that leads to happy trust and mutual compre- 
hension merits our notice far more. Along with this change in 
the point of view comes a reinforcement of the novelist’s power 
for good or evil. Mrs. Barr has chosen to exercise this power 
for good. Four of her books, “ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “ Paul and 
Christina,” “‘ Between Two Loves,” and “ Master of his Fate,” 
deal with the same problem of the perplexities of married life. 
It might, perhaps, be urged that a novelist is likely to repeat her- 
self who makes this question the motif of so many stories. But 
if there are infinite ways, as novelists have discovered, of leading 
two young people to the marriage altar, why should there not be 
as many methods of portraying their subsequent career? At all 
events, Mrs. Barr, in these four pictures of married life, lays on 
the color each time in a different way, and no impression of 
sameness or poverty of material is conveyed. The key to the 
situation in “Jan Vedder’s Wife ” is given in the second chapter. 
The marriage has taken place, and Jan is employed in the store 
of his father-in-law, the wealthy Peter Fae. 

“ But in a few weeks Jan began to weary a little of a life all 
love-making. Many things, laid aside for a time, renewed their 
influence over him. He wished to let the romance and exaggera- 
tion of his married position sink into that better tenderness which 
is the repose of passion, and which springs from the depths of 
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a man’s best nature. But Margaret was not capable of renun- 
ciation, and Jan got to be continually afraid of wounding her 
sensibilities by forgetting some outward token of affection. He 
tried to talk to her of his projects, of his desire to go to sea again, 
of his weariness of the store. She could understand none of these 
things. Why should he want to leave her? Had he ceased to 
love her? Her father was happy in the store. It offended her 
to hear a word against it. Yet she thought she loved Jan per- 
fectly, and would have deeply resented Michael Snorro’s private 
verdict against her — that she was a selfish woman.” .. . “Jan 
spent two evenings at Ragon Torr’s, but on the third evening 
his conscience smote him a little. He looked at Margaret, and 
wished she would ask, ‘ Wilt thou come home early to-night?’ 
He wouid gladly have answered her, ‘I will come at whatever 
hour thou desirest.’ But, unfortunately, Margaret was at that 
moment counting her eggs, and there were at least two missing. 
She was a woman who delighted in small economies; she felt that 
she was either being wronged by her servant, or that her fowls 
were laying in strange nests. At that moment it was a subject 
of great importance to her, and she never noticed the eager, 
longing look in Jan’s eyes. When he said at last, ‘ Good-by to 
thee, Margaret,’ she looked up from her basket of eggs half re- 
proachfully at him. She felt that Jan might have taken more 
interest in her loss. She had not yet divined that these small 
savings of hers were a source of anger and heart-burning to him. 
He knew well that the price of her endless knitting, her gathered 
eggs, wool, and swans’-down, all went to her private account in 
Lerwick Bank. For she had been saving money since she was a 
child six years old, and neither father, mother, nor husband knew 
how much she had saved. That was a thing Margaret kept abso- 
lutely to herself and the little brown book which was in her locked 
drawer. ‘There had been times when Jan could have opened it 
had he desired ; but he had been too hurt and too proud to do so. 
If his wife could not voluntarily trust him, he would not solicit 
her confidence. And it had never struck Margaret that the little 
book was a hidden rock, on which everything might yet be wrecked. 
It was there, though the tide of daily life flowed over it, and 
though it was never spoken of.” 

Naturally between two proud spirits like these the rift in the 
lute grows wider until the music of wedded life is completely 
silenced. Jan takes his wife’s savings unknown to her, buys a 
boat and goes to sea, and she returns to her father’s home. His 
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voyage is successful, and he returns in the best of humors — to 
his empty house. Learning that she has gone to her father’s, he 
goes in search of her, but she refuses to see him. A son is born 
to him, and when he hears that Margaret is recovering he sails 
away, in the hope of a prosperous voyage, which may help him to 
pay back his wife’s money. But the Solan is wrecked, and Jan 
only is saved. Margaret’s steady refusal to have anything more 
to do with him takes all purpose out of his life. In a drunken 
quarrel with Hol Skager Jan is wounded. His firm friend, 
Michael Snorro, finds him bleeding near the cliff’s edge, and, 
after ministering to his needs so far as he is able, goes at once to 
Margaret and commands her to go to Jan. 

** Go thou at once, or I will give thee a name thou wilt shudder 
to hear. I will give it to thee at kirk or market, or wherever | 
meet thee.” .. . 

“*'When she reached Jan’s side she was still indignant at the 
peremptory way in which she had been treated. He felt her 
there rather than saw her. ‘ Margaret!’ he said feebly, ‘ Mar- 
garet! Atlast’’ ‘Yes,’ she answered in bitter anger, ‘at last. 
Hast thou called me to see thy shameful end? A name full of 
disgrace thou leaves to me and to thy son.’ 

“** Forgive me —I am sorry. Forgive!’ 

“¢] will not forgive thee. No woman injured as I have been 
can forgive.’ His helplessness did not touch her. Her own 
wrongs and the wrongs of her child filled her heart. She was 
determined that at this hour he should at least understand their 
full enormity, and she spoke with all the bitterness of a slow, cold 
nature wrought up to an unnatural passion. In justifying herself 
she forgot quite that she had been sent to succor him until help 
arrived. She was turning away when Jan, in a voice full of 
misery, uttered one word: ‘ Water.’ Something womanly in her 
responded to the pitiful helpless ery. She went back, and kneeling 
by his side, put the bottle to his mouth. The touch of his head 
upon her arm stirred her strangely; ere she let it slip from her 
hold he had fainted. 

“¢Q Jan! Jan! Jan! My husband! My husband! O Jan 
dear, forgive me! Jan, I amhere! It is thy Margaret! I still 
love thee! Yes indeed, I love thee!’ But it was too late. There 
was no response.” 

She goes to her father’s for help, and on her return Jan is no 
longer there. His cap still lies on the ground, but its owner has 
disappeared. 
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“Margaret picked up the cap and gazed at it in a maze of an- 
guish. Only one thing could have happened. During her absence 
consciousness had returned to Jan, and he, poor soul, remember- 
ing her cruel words had purposely edged himself over the cliff. 
The sea was twenty feet deep below it. She put her hands before 
her eyes and shrieked.” 

Precisely this thing has happened. Jan, however, has been 
saved, yet only Dr. Ballock, the minister, his servant Hamish, 
and Michael Snorro know how. The years go by. Thora, Mar- 
garet’s mother, dies, and Peter marries Suneva Glumm, a young 
woman whom Margaret has never liked, and Margaret therefore 
returns to her own house. It is at this time she first learns that 
she is suspected by some of the villagers of having pushed her 
husband over the cliff since he has never been seen again in Ler- 
wick. But opinion slowly changes, and Margaret Vedder’s selfish- 
ness slips from her’ with years, and her deeds of charity and good- 
will are everywhere spoken of. It comes to her at last that Jan 
is not dead, but that Snorro and the minister must know where 
he is. She is sure of it when her six hundred pounds with interest 
is mysteriously sent her. And all this while Jan has been in 
other lands, and fate has been kind to him and he has prospered. 
And at last the two sundered souls are reunited in the assurance 
of a perfect understanding. 

This is but a fragmentary and partial outline of what will 
probably always be reckoned its author’s masterpiece, with a 
possible exception to be noted later. A rare discrimination is 
evident in its construction from first to last. There is passion in 
it and pathos, but neither are overdone. At more than one point 
in the conduct of the story it would have been so easy for one 
with a slower artistic sense to have added the few extra touches 
which would have given the passion the flavor of melodrama, and 
the pathos a tinge of its opposite. It is due to the author to say 
that the high level taken at the outset of the story is retained 
throughout. The character-drawing is consistent, and the changes 
in the purposes and tempers of the principal dramatis persone 
are those which only come to pass through the slow evolution of 
circumstance. The central figure in the book is of course Mar- 
garet Vedder. In her blend the hard selfishness of her father, 
Peter Fae, and the tenderer nature of the patient Thora, her 
mother. Given a character like hers, self-centred, loving, yet nar- 
row in that very love, and resentful of fancied slights, it is difficult 
to see how she could have comprehended the freer, more generous 
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spirit of her husband with whose love for her was mingled his 
Norseman’s unconquerable love for the sea. We learn the charac- 
ter of each from what they do and say, not from what the author 
tells us of them, —for unlike some authors, Mrs. Barr does not 
mistake description for development. These two could learn the 
lesson of mutual trust and forbearance only through suffering. 
To many readers Jan’s will not seem as vigorous a portraiture as 
Margaret’s, but his is a simpler nature than hers and demands 
less in the drawing. It is Margaret whose likeness calls for the 
leeper strokes of the pencil. 

With these two figures is closely associa.ed Michael Snorro, 
the huge, ungainly porter at Peter Fae’s store, whom no one but 
Jan had ever loved. His blind adoration of Jan and his anger 
at Margaret for her treatment of his friend are narrated with 
pathetic skill. Peter Fae, the hard, prosperous merchant of Ler- 
wick, overbearing and despotic, in whom the virtues seem particu- 
larly hard-favored, is an excellent creation, and better done than 
that of his wife Thora, it seems tome. There is a good deal of 
justice shown in the delineation of Suneva, his young second wife, 
whose objectionable qualities are quite naturally balanced by cer- 
tain very amiable ones. As a background to the story is the little 
town of Lerwick, with the sea at its doors and the bare bleak hill 
behind. 

A very different locality forms the scene of Mrs. Barr’s fourth 
story, published in 1886, “* The Bow of Orange Ribbon.” Instead 
of Shetland in 1830 we have New York in 1770 or thereabouts, 
and in place of descendants of the Norsemen we meet Dutch 
councilors, Scotch elders, and English officers. It is a pleasing 
story, though seeming at times a trifle labored. But even the best 
of historical stories do not escape this reproach. To enter into 
the life of a preceding century deeply enough to describe it with 
anything like verisimilitude demands so careful a study of the 
period in its various aspects that the effort can hardly fail to be 
perceptible in a writer’s pages at times. It is evident in “ The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon ” at times, but it does not impart stiffness 
to the narrative however. 

The plot is by no means complicated. Katharine Van Heems- 
kirk has two lovers, Captain Hyde, a young English officer, and 
Neil Semple, the son of her father’s friend, Alexander Semple, a 
Scotch elder. To Hyde Katharine gives as a love token a bow of 
orange ribbon, which Neil sees him wearing. A duel follows, in 
which both are wounded severely. Katharine is secretly married 
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to Hyde before his recovery, and some months later goes to Eng- 
land with her husband. When there, she is reconciled to her 
parents, and her husband, taking sides soon after with the colonies 
in their struggle for liberty, returns with her to America, and the 
novel ends as happily as one could wish. 

This is the main outline of the story, and it will be seen it is 
conventional enough. The conventionality, however, does not ex- 
tend to the details which are freshly and vigorously sketched in. 
There is no sombre background here, as in “‘ Jan Vedder's Wife,” 
but the canvas is glowing with life and color. The characters 
are more numerous and are not all as successfully drawn as in the 
first-named book. The most signal failure in this respect is that 
of Hyde’s grandmother, Lady Capel, a wicked old woman, fond 
of scandal, gambling, and her grandson, and of little else. It is 
evident that the author has expended a good deal of pains in this 
creation, and she is superficially like enough to certain other wicked 
old women of the last century of whom we have read before, but 
she fails to interest us in herself. She is of the history, historical, 
not a reality. The author’s treatment of her is somewhat unsym- 
pathetic, and perhaps we could hardly expect otherwise from what 
we learn of the author through her bocks. Miss Austen’s delinea- 
tion of such a character might have been no more sympathetic, but 
it would have been more clear-sighted. The close of Lady Capel’s 
life is, nevertheless, narrated with considerable power, and one 
feels a sort of pity for the wicked old worldling who is so soon to 
venture forth upon the unknown. 

Two well-contrasted figures are those of Joris Van Heemskirk 
and Alexander Semple, excellent representatives each of the 
Dutch and Scotch natures. Joris is the impersonation of justice ; 
he will hear both sides and permit neither inclination nor resent- 
ment to sway his judgment. To my thinking his is the most 
skillfully drawn character in the tale since it requires unusual 
powers to portray a personage of his stamp in a manner that shall 
give such an impression of perfect naturalness as this does. His 
evenness of temperament, underlaid, nevertheless, by intense feel- 
ing, is well set off by the fiery Scotch spirit of Semple, whose 
sense of justice usually comes into play after the natural man has 
found utterance. Katharine is a thoroughly lovable feminine cre- 
ation. She has less strength than Margaret Vedder, to be sure, 
but she does not need to learn such bitter lessons as Margaret. 
Her sister Joanna is briefly but admirably described. Capable 


simply of blind obedience to whoever rules over her, she marries 
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Batavius de Vries, and becomes henceforth only an echo of that 
pompous, time-serving Dutch skipper. 

A few months later than the appearance of “Jan Vedder’s 
Wife,” but preceding “ A Bow of Orange Ribbon,”’ was published 
“A Daughter of Fife,” a Lowland Scotch tale. While not as 
sombre a story as its predecessor, it is by no means so full of 
color and life as the narrative I have just mentioned. The 
greater part of the scene is laid at Pittenloch, a small fishing 
hamlet in Fifeshire, Scotland. Allan Campbell, the son of a 
wealthy Glasgow merchant, having been desired by his father to 
marry his cousin Mary and thus unite two estates, refuses to do 
so, and going to Pittenloch lives for some time in the cottage be- 
longing to David Promoter and his sister Maggie. Almost before 
he is aware he finds himself in love with Maggie, a beautiful girl 
with much of the grand heroic nature of her rugged ancestry. 
In obedience to her advice he returns to his father’s and proposes, 
or attempts to do so, to his cousin Mary. She, however, declines 
his offer before it is made, although she loves him, because she 
divines the exact state of his feelings towards her. Allan then 
promises his father not to claim Maggie for two years, but to 
spend that time in travel. This he does, and Mary meanwhile 
interests herself in the welfare of Maggie, who does not suspect 
the other’s relationship to Allan. She becomes in course of time 
the friend and companion of Mary, who undertakes her gradual 
education and training. A happy ending follows the two years 
of waiting. 

Interesting as the book is throughout, I do not think its general 
level of attainment is as high as the two others I have named. 
Allan, while a very agreeable young man, possessed of that desir- 
able virtue, constancy, falls considerably short in other respects 
of what a hero should be. He is hardly more than an amiable 
young person very much in earnest about getting the wife he de- 
sires. Maggie is a much finer creation than Allan, and one for 
whose fortunes the reader feels the keenest sympathy. Less faith- 
fully delineated than Maggie Promoter is the subordinate heroine, 
Mary Campbell. But the author had here a harder task before 
her. To represent a woman voluntarily seeking out her preferred 
rival and undertaking to fit her to be the wife of the man she her- 
self loves is no easy task to do well. In the earlier treatment of 
this particular character Mrs. Barr’s hand is not so firm as it 
might have been, and the character fails at first to enlist the read- 
er’s sympathies as fully as the author evidently intended. Later 
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in the story the work improves in this respect, but the character 
suffers, artistically speaking, from a want of consistency in the 
treatment throughout. Much better done is the character of 
David Promoter, the fisherman’s son, who becomes a student of 
theology. He is quite as unpleasantly good as Tom Tulliver in 
“The Mill on the Floss,” but he is by no means a copy of that 
famous creation. In him converge a large number of the Scotch 
virtues and failings. Rigid honesty, pride, obstinacy, unques- 
tioning religious faith, a high sense of the dignity of his calling, 
and an equally high sense of his own dignity as a member of that 
ealling even to supreme selfishness in maintaining that dignity ; 
all these are mingled in his composition, and the mingling is de- 
seribed with skill and vigor. 

** Between Two Loves,” our author’s next book, was published 
in London in 1886. It is a story of Yorkshire life told with 
vigor and simplicity. The chief objection to be urged against it 
is that the closing chapters seem to form rather a tame conclusion 
to what goes before. Several of the leading characters are very 
carefully studied, Jonathan Burley, the mill-owner, being the best 
of these. The untoward incidents in the narrative are such as 
arise from the quarrel between his daughter Eleanor and her hus- 
band, but the real heroine is Sarah Benson, who cannot make up 
her mind to marry Jonathan so long as her shiftless brother Steve 
needs her. It is her hapless position, between her love for Jona- 
than on the one hand, and what she feels to be her duty to Steve 
on the other, which gives its title to the narrative. 

Early in 1887 Mrs. Barr’s sixth book was published, “The 
Squire of Sandal-Side,” the scene of which is laid in English 
Cumberland in that far-off time before the whirring of the factory 
wheels had forever hushed the brawling of the brooks in those 
mountainous northern shires. The main love tale in this book, 
for there are two, is very pure and sweet, and is most charmingly 
told; and with it is sharply contrasted a love that while right 
enough in itself is selfishly at odds with all that surrounds it. 
Squire Sandal, the latest squire of a long line of dalesmen, is the 
father of a son named Harry, and two daughters, Sophia and Char- 
lotte. Charlotte, the youngest, he wishes to wed to his nephew, 
Julius Sandal, but the project fails, not only because she dislikes 
Julius, but because she is in love with Stephen Latrigg, a young 
dalesman of the neighborhood. In time Julius, a self-seeking young 
man, marries Sophia, whose nature is much like his own. Long 
before this the squire has grown to dislike Julius, and when he 
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learns that his nephew has bought from his own son Harry the suc- 
cession to the heirship of Sandal-Side his heart is broken, and he 
dies soon after. Julius then becomes the squire, but erelong it 
is known that Stephen is really the son of Launcelot Sandal, an 
elder brother of the former squire, and therefore the rightful 
heir. The book ends with the wedding of Stephen and Charlotte. 
The real strength of the novel lies in its characterization and its 
delightful pictures of life in the dales, instead of in the pilot, 
which is rather conventional and not firmly handled. Squire 
Sandal and Bart Latrigg, two differing types of dalesmen, are 
very distinctly and sympathetically portrayed. Churchmen both, 
the threads of superstition derived from their northern ancestry 
are very closely woven into the warp of their daily life, as is more 
than once very neatly shown. Julius Sandal is less perfectly 
drawn than the rest of the dramatis persone. We feel that while 
the author has apparently seen and known the others well, she has 
not known Julius, and accordingly she fails to describe him with 
distinctness. I should rank this book with “ The Bow of Orange 
Ribbon,” and ‘“ Between Two Loves,” that is, above ‘ The 
Daughter of Fife,” but below “ Jan Vedder’s Wife.” There is a 
perceptible gain in style in this fourth book of Mrs. Barr’s. 
There is more flexibility in it, and sometimes it is distinctly 
rhythmic, as in passages like this : — 

“It was a lovely night, warm and sweet with the scent of the 
August lilies, and the rich aromas of ripening fruit and grain. 
The great hills and the peaceful valleys lay under the soft radi- 
ance of a full moon, and there was not a sound but the gurgle of 
running water or the bark of some solitary sheep-dog watching 
the folds on the high fells.” 

Mrs. Barr’s next book, “ A Border Shepherdess,” is quite as 
good a piece of work as its immediate predecessor; indeed, I am 
not sure that it is not in some points a better one. The Scotch 
borderland is the locality chosen, and the details of the scene are 
described with evident faithfulness and with fully as skillful a 
pen as in “ The Squire of Sandal-Side.” Faith Haribee, the 
“border shepherdess,” is one of the grand feminine figures this 
author knows so well how to draw, and it is easy to see as the 
story proceeds that the author does not err when she says of 
her : — 

“‘ She was not a woman who brought to-morrow, and next week, 
and next month into to-day, — not one of those restless creatures 
who are forever calling to some one in the watch tower, ‘ Do 
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you see any one coming?’ Her nature was calm because it 
was moulded in grand proportions, without the littlenesses that 
produce ‘ fuss.’ ” 

Contrasted with Faith Haribee is Terres Graeme, in dealing 
with whom “ it was constantly necessary to begin anew; and the 
most forbearing weary of conversations which arrive at no conclu- 
sions.” 

A certain sturdy spirit of independence, which crops out in all 
of Mrs. Barr’s novels, finds very distinct utterance in this book. 
It is a virtue which in some natures easily degenerates into obsti- 
nacy, and in opposite characters passes into disregard of the rights 
of others compared with one’s own, and all these variations of the 
theme are treated with admirable skill in the different books as 
they incidentally occur. 

Mrs. Barr’s seventh book, “‘ Paul and Christina,’ 


b] 


was the third 


which saw the light in 1887, being published very soon after 
“The Border Shepherdess.” The scene is again placed in the 
Shetland Isles, and the theme is the same as that of “Jan Ved- 
der’s Wife,” that of the attainment of wedded peace through 
sorrow and suffering. But Paul and Christina are not replicas of 
Jan Vedder and Margaret, but new creations pulsing with new life 


and vigor. Very early in their married life unhappiness arises 
between Paul Thorsen and his wife. He is but a Shetland fisher- 
man whose slow gains cannot content Christina, and she is con- 
stantly urging him to engage in smuggling. Paul will not con- 
sent, and her growing intimacy with a family of smugglers is a 
great grief to him. It is not long before Christina falls into the 
habit of drinking, and matters grow worse between them. At 
last he takes his child to his mother’s during an absence of his 
wife’s, and when on her return she raves with passion over the 
loss, he says bitterly : 

“*God forgive thee and save thee. As for me, thou hast pulled 
my life to pieces as a child breaks a toy.’ 

“*]T am glad I have!’ she screamed. ‘I am glad thou art 
going away, and I hope then thou wilt never, never come back. 
I hate thee, Paul Thorsen; and as for the child, it is my child, 
and [ will have it, or I will kill it. I will that. There now!’” 

The reconciliation between Paul and his wife is very skillfully 
managed, and when Paul returns from his long Greenland voyage 
the meeting between the two, which forms the closing paragraph 
of the tale, is most tenderly described, with not a word too much 
to mar the delicate reserve of the narration. 
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On the first reading I was inclined to give it a very high rank 
among its author’s books, and on a second, I do not hesitate to 
place it above “ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” as being her finest, most 
artistic work. I am aware that some critics will probably not 
indorse the rank I have given it. However, I have not assigned 
this value hastily, but only after a careful comparison of the 
merits of the two books. In the later narrative the conditions of 
the problem are, it seems to me, more difficult than in the other 
Shetland tale, and they are more artistically surmounted. The 
subordinate figures are extremely well drawn, and, as a whole, 
are more life-like than in “Jan Vedder’s Wife.” The mental 
struggle which Dr. Logie, the minister, goes through before he 
ean convince himself that unbaptized infants are not eternally lost, 
is an excellent piece of description. Here is a fragment of this 
portion of the book :— 

“His wife watched him with a singularly dissenting anxiety. 
He could feel that into this trouble of his she did not enter with her 
usual sympathy. One night, after he had sat silent beside her for 
a long time, she said, ‘ Alexander, what is this thing that troubles 
thee?’ . .. Then he told her of the terrible fear in his heart, 
and he was astonished to see her placid face remain unruffled. 
‘No wonder,’ she answered, ‘that thou hast no comfort in thy 
prayer about this matter. It is a trial of thy own making. If 
thou wilt go on a warfare to which thou art not sent, how canst 
thou expect God will help thee. He will not do it. And, indeed, 
I think thou art much to blame for giving place to such hard 
thoughts about thy God. I do that!’ 

*¢Oh, Barbara Logie, thou knowest little!’ 

“¢ Well, then, I know this much, —that the water and the 
blood spilled on Calvary cleanse from all sin. As thou sayest 
well, “ The Institutes” and “The Authorities”; I know them 
not, but I know the Gospels, and I have not so learned Christ as 
to think it possible that one of his little ones can perish. No 
indeed ! ’ 

“¢T did not think, Barbara, that I had a heretic sitting on the 
very hearth-stone of the manse.’ 

«Tf thou counts what I have said for heresy, then make up 
thy mind that every true mother is a heretic.’ 

* * Barbara !’ 

“¢]T say so. There is not one that believes God created her 
child for eternal damnation. No indeed, there is not one! And 
when thou preachest that doctrine in the pulpit, their hearts deny 
it, deny it all the time, and every word of it.’ 
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*“*¢] thought thy mind was always on thy house, and on thy 
house duties.’ 

“* Women think many things as they go up and down, and 
there is no license necessary for reading the Word in one’s own 
house. So, then, one day I saw something in this book that gave 
me great matter for thought, and maybe through it I have changed 
my mind on some things ;’ and she rose and lifted a large volume 
from a shelf. 

«That is not a Bible, my wife. It is a Concordance. What 
dost thou want with it?’ 

“¢¢T will show thee.’ 

“Then she turned the leaves with a kind of triumph, and made 
him notice how many columns were needed for the words ‘ Faith’ 
and ‘ Believe’; for it was through this quaint inlet the woman 
had come to the knowledge of the Gospel’s highest lesson, — the 
abounding, all-sufficing love of God. 

“<«T was looking for a verse one morning, Alexander, and I 
was astonished that God should have so much to say about Faith. 
But I read every word, and when I had done so I thought better 
of God than ever I had dared to do before; and I know right 
well that hell is for the workers of iniquity and the blasphemers, 
and not for the little children who have thought no evil, and who 
have done no evil’ — 

“¢ But many great and good men, my Barbara’ — 

“*T think little of them if they contradict the Gospels.’ . . . It 
was not Dr. Logie’s way to give up a religious point to any, least 
of all to his wife. But he had received a singular degree of 
comfort from her confidence. The clue had been given him, and 
he followed it with a clear and honest vision.” 

Certain slips of style there are in this book attributable, with- 
out doubt, to hasty writing, but there is no haste shown in the 
conduct of the tale, which is everywhere dignified and masterly. 

** Master of his Fate,” the author’s eighth book, was published 
in the spring of 1888, and may be ranked with “The Daughter of 
Fife.” This time the scene is a Yorkshire one, but Mrs. Barr is 
as much at ease in constructing that portion of the narrative as 
she is in painting her several other local backgrounds. 

The story is that of a man who marries a rich wife, but is not 
content to remain a passive sharer in the benefits of her wealth. 
He accordingly leaves her, and sets himself resolutely at work to 
learn the business of cotton-spinning, and thus, as an active worker 
in the world, regain his self-respect and become worthy of his wife's 
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love. The most serious defect in the story is the elimination of 
the element of surprise, which should be a prominent feature in 
any work of fiction. But from the middle of the book, where 
Braithwaite leaves his wife and the luxurious home she has 
brought him to spend two years in the effort to master the weari- 
some details of a business of which he knew nothing, the reader 
foresees the final result with almost perfect certainty. The de- 
velopment of character is better managed. It is accomplished by 
the force of circumstance during the progress of the narrative, 
and is not made something external to the tale. It is a healthily 
told story, which always commands the interest, but it cannot be 
classed with such signal successes of its creator as the two Shet- 
land tales. 

In “Remember the Alamo” the author returns to America 
for the scene of the story, and scene, incident, and character are 
in most striking contrast to those of her previous books. One 
could hardly believe, after reading her preceding works, that the 
author could succeed so well with material as foreign to her 
powers as one would naturally have supposed this to be. The 
time of the narrative is that of fifty years ago, and the scene the 
Texan city of San Antonio; but the writer seems as conversant 
with the details of that distant Spanish-American life as with 
the current of affairs in sea-beat Shetland or hilly Cumberland. 
Much of this is, no doubt, owing to the fact that a considerable 
portion of her life was passed in Texas, and she is therefore de- 
scribing, to a certain extent, what is familiar to her; but fully as 
much may be attributed to her evident capability for projecting 
herself into the life of a by-gone time, and living in it as if it 
were the present. The movement of the story is almost that of 
an express train. One is bewildered with the rapid succession of 
events which afford the reader scarcely a moment’s pause from 
the first chapter to the last, and he is in no condition at the close 
to judge dispassionately of its merits. It retains its firm hold 
upon the interest by reason of its incident, not because of its 
character studies or its descriptions. In more than one place the 
story comes dangerously near to the region of melodrama, and, 
artistically, its rank is below most of its predecessors, but as a 
vigorous presentment of a stirring historical epoch in American 
history it deserves great praise. The characterization is more 
uneven, in my judgment, than in any of the other tales. That of 
the Seiiora Worth is a masterpiece, and some of the minor figures 
are excellently well done; but, as a rule, the American portion of 
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the dramatis persone are inferior in drawing to the Mexican. 
The least effective of the latter class is Fray Ignatius, who is 
simply the conventional priest one meets so often in fiction, and 
not a reality at all. Here, as in one or two other places, the author’s 
religious prejudices slightly obscure her judgment, and render her 
less than just. It is but fair to say, however, that traces of preju- 
dice are rare in her pages. The dialogue is as uneven as the 
characterization. It is natural and life-like when it occurs between 
the wholly fictitious figures in the story, but when the historical 
characters, like Santa Anna, Houston, and others, are represented 
as speaking, it is strained and artificial. But to have failed in 
this particular where absolute success is nearly impossible is 
merely to say that Mrs. Barr’s art has its limitations, and that 
here is one of them. 

In the summer of 1888, another of her novels, “ The Household 
of McNeil,” was published in London; and yet another, “ Feet 
of Clay,” is now (February, 1889) appearing as a serial in an 
English paper. I have not seen either of these tales, but the last 
named, the scene of which is laid in the Isle of Man, is highly 
praised by competent critics, as is also “The Beads of Tasmer,” 
which has not yet been printed. 

I have now spoken with more or less fullness of detail of all 
of Mrs. Barr’s books written up to the close of 1888. Twelve 
novels in all; a large amount of work for five years. Whether 
a lesser amount of work in that period might not have been bal- 
anced by artistic gain is a point that admits of some discussion. 
My own opinion is that it would have been. The weakest point 
about the novels is the plot, which is frequently conventional and 
loose in construction. Had more time been given in several in- 
stances to the elaboration of a firmly constructed plot, I am per- 
suaded that, as pieces of literary workmanship, the novels would 
have been much superior to what they are now. We should 
probably have had fewer books from Mrs. Barr, but those few 
would have been stronger. 

But plot is not everything. Some excellent stories have been 
constructed without one, yet when one is attempted the reader 
feels defrauded of some of his rights if it is not reasonably well 
done. 

Mrs. Barr has only so lately entered the field as a novelist that 
the literary world has hardly taken the quality of her work into 
as serious consideration as it deserves. While she lacks certain 
powers which other women novelists in our country possess, she 
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understands, perhaps better than any of them, the value of pro- 
portion in narrative writing. Purpose is not suffered to over- 
shadow perspective in her books, as in some of those by Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward, for example. This is a most difficult thing to 
avoid when one is writing a “novel with a purpose,” and is in 
dead earnest about the enforcement of that purpose, but if this 
appears with too insistent a prominence, the artistic quality of 
the work is impaired, even if the end sought be not defeated. 

The moralizing in her books is done very judiciously. It ap- 
pears to be rather a part of the development than, as in Mrs. 
Whitney’s books, a series of interpolations, and is never suffered 
to interfere with the movement of the story. She is too good an 
artist, moreover, to overweight her stories with descriptions which 
have little to do with the progress of the tale, and she is not per- 
petually calling upon you to admire this prospect, or that sunset, 
when you want to know what her characters are going to do or 
say at just that moment. In some American novels that might 
be named there are pages of description, exquisite in itself, but 
which bears no relation to the stery whatever. I always fancy 
the personages in a tale of this kind lounging as aimlessly about 
during these interruptions to the narrative as the chorus in an 
opera while the two principals are going through a labyrinthine 
maze of song based upon the utterance of some short sentiment 
that might have been told in one twentieth part of the time. The 
descriptive element is not by any means absent from these books 
of Mrs. Barr’s, but it is properly subordinated. It appears where 
it is needed, and nowhere else. As an architect would say, it is 
functional, not decorative. There is no American novelist of her 
sex whom Mrs. Barr can be said to resemble. The straining after 
expression found in some of Mrs. Phelps-Ward’s stories is not 
shown in hers. The almost tropical luxuriance of Mrs. Spofford’s 
style is equally foreign to Mrs. Barr’s. Her compact narratives 
are in marked contrast to the bulky, overwrought books by the 
author of “ St. Elmo,” and her talent displays itself over a much 
wider field than that of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, Miss Murfree, 
Miss Jewett, or Miss Blanche Howard. Mrs. Burnett’s books, as 
a whole, are not to be compared with hers in healthiness of tone; 
and clever as are the stories by Mrs. Olney Kirk, I fancy no sane 
critic would rank them above Mrs. Barr’s. Miss Nora Perry’s 
touch is lighter than hers, but neither Miss Perry’s novels nor the 
entertaining narratives by Mrs. Jane Goodwin Austin can be 
taken as seriously as those by Mrs. Barr. They have more 
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sparkle, more vivacity, but less depth of purpose. Some years 
ago Miss Johnson, for many years resident in Florence, wrote 
an almost flawless romance called “The Neptune Vase.” No 
more excellent work of fiction than that had ever been pro- 
duced by an American woman till the publication of “Jan 
Vedder’s Wife.” Considered as a work of art solely, “The 
Neptune Vase ” is the finer book; but as a noble, vigorous story, 
by no means wanting in art, but full of a something better than 
art, the Shetland tale is superior to the picturesque, delicately 
wrought romance of Siena. The one touches the artistic sense 
mainly, but the other, while not displeasing to the same sense, 
appeals to the soul as well. 

Very different in their methods of working are Mrs. Barr and 
Miss Woolson, and not every reader who cares for one will be 
absolutely just to the other. Miss Woolson’s stories, charming as 
they are, are not without that tinge of harshness, as of berries 
that have not yet received their full measure of summer sun, 
which I have before noted as characteristic of American fiction. 
Compared with Mrs. Barr’s terse, compact narratives, they seem 
almost prolix and unnecessarily slow in development. In point of 
finish, however, they represent a higher level of attainment than 
hers, but in strength and breadth of composition they are inferior, 
so it seems to me, to the greater number of Mrs. Barr’s stories. 
The good that it is capable of accomplishing is the only true test 
to apply to the worth of any book. What it can do either in 
adding to the sum of general knowledge, in developing the artistic 
sense, in promoting cheerfulness, in helping towards the solution 
of any of the hard problems of life, is its only legitimate excuse 
for being. Mrs. Barr does not declare in definite terms that her 
purpose is to help those of her readers who may need help, but 
the spirit of helpfulness is inherent in all her books. The late 
Mrs. Mulock-Craik, whom she somewhat resembles, but with 
many degrees of difference in favor of the living writer, had much 
the same spirit. She, however, did not always succeed in keeping 
it in its proper place, and was apt to mount the pulpit out of 
season, which Mrs. Barr never does. Indeed, her sense of pro- 
portion is, in the main, so accurate that it keeps her from many 
of the mistakes committed by this or that one of her contem- 
poraries. She fails to reach certain heights that others reach, but 
not one of them all in this country has a truer sense of the rela- 
tion of values in fiction than she. 

That her work is not without faults I think has been plainly 
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shown, and that she has yet certain essentials of her art to learn 
if her work is to stand the test of rigid criticism, is perfectly 
evident ; but, judging her by what she has already accomplished, 
and comparing it carefully with the productions, as wholes, of 
other American women in the same field, I do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it superior to theirs in its entirety, however it may fall 
below them in separate details. And so, all things considered, it 
seems to me that Mrs. Amelia E. Barr may very well rank as the 
foremost woman novelist in America. 
Oscar Fay Adams. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





COMMENT ON “THE PROBLEM OF THE SECOND 
SERVICE ON SUNDAY.” 


SomE second service upon the Sabbath is in most places a 
necessity. The fixed religious capital of a church is not used 
most productively, the “religious plant” in buildings and appur- 
tenances does not yield the largest possible profits, if the doors of 
a church are open only for one hour to the people in the whole 
week. From the point of view of religious economics the ques- 
tion, how many services should be held in a church? resolves itself 
into a question of supply and demand, — what are the public 
needs to be met, and with what variety of products, and at what 
cost of personal service, can the demands be supplied ? 

In Dr. McKenzie’s admirable article one distinctive demand 
upon the church is noticed which, it is urged, the second service 
may be fitted to meet. In the evening more than in the morn- 
ing service * the other sheep” are to be sought. With the sug- 
gestions offered by Dr. McKenzie concerning the manner in 
which a second service may be adapted to that evangelical mis- 
sionary aim, I would heartily agree. Especially may we need to 
be reminded of the futility of reliance upon adventitious helps, 
or vain devices of advertising and entertainment, in the hope 
of attracting thereby the people to the church. The service 
should be specialized according to the need. The gospel itself 
must always be the chief attraction in a Christian pulpit. Ex- 
perience shows that it does not pay in the end to cheapen our 
goods for the sake of extending our market. 

The success of the second service is not to be sought by making 
it a cheapened popular edition of the morning service. The com- 
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mon people do not care particularly to sit at any second table of 
the church. And they do not like either to be fed with the crumbs. 
The reason for some second service should be a reason sufficient 
also to determine the form of the service. The reason for its 
being should be a reason for its being in some particular form. 
There is, in other words, no reason for any service unless there be 
a reason for some distinctive service which shall have its own 
character, and may meet some want not otherwise provided for. 
In any place, therefore, the question of the second service nar- 
rows itself to this, — what is the need for it, and what particular 
kind of service is indicated by that need? The service should be 
specialized according to the need. This is the first suggestion 
which, it seems to me, should be borne in mind in planning for 
all the services on the Lord’s day after the first hour of public 
worship in the morning. Let all that follows exist not for the 
mere sake of occupying some sacred time, but for some distinctive 
religious purpose. 

Dr. McKenzie finds a specific reason for a service upon Sunday 
evening in the need of a popular service of a “pronounced mis- 
sionary purpose and character.” Then let everything about the 
service be intelligently arranged for that purpose, the whole keyed 
to that note. 

There are, however, other religious needs which may serve as 
formative principles for the second service. The effort to satisfy 
the emotional and devotional wants of the Christian life may lead 
to the creation of an afternoon or evening service which shall be 
very good after its kind. And there is occasion enough for some 
variation in this direction from our ordinary Congregational wor- 
ship. The morning service is usually didactic in its character. 
Even the hymns are bound to the sermon, and made to carry its 
doctrine. The object, indeed, may be persuasion, conversion, edi- 
fication ; but the means employed is usually and distinctively the 
preaching of the truth. Through the truth, and by repeated 
knocking with the word of truth, the door in the morning is to be 
opened into the kingdom of heaven. The worship of the temple 
falls into a subordinate place. Why, therefore, may not precisely 
this latter element of religious power, which is naturally made 
secondary in the first service, be made primary in the second ? 

The separation, indeed, between the devotional and the didactic, 
between the emotional and the intellectual, in religion is not, and 
ought not to be, absolute; in none of our religious services should 
there be any real divorce between these elements which God has 
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joined together in our faith and life; still what is the prominent 
tone at one hour may become the minor note at another; and to 
each and all the elements of man’s religious nature the church by 
its entire service should seek to render its due. In seasonable 
repentance from our Congregational neglect of the distinctively 
devotional lies the possibility of a new birth of the old afternoon 
service. 

A devotional service, such as has been suggested, must of course 
be formed from such material as may be at hand in any church, 
and with special adaptations to the conditions of some particular 
congregation. But whatever the necessary limitations er special 
details of such a service may be, there are certain general char- 
acteristics of the devotional service which cannot be wisely 
neglected. 

I. The service from the opening sentences to the benediction 
should be a harmony. Each service should have its distinctive 
key-note, whatever variations may be played upon it. This is not 
merely an artistic law for the perfection of its form, or the beauty 
of its impression ; it is a religious requirement of the service for 
its spiritual influence and power. Promiscuous playing upon the 
feelings of a congregation is usually followed by only momentary 
effects ; under a hand that strikes aimlessly, though vigorously, 
any chords of feeling which may happen to lie exposed to the 
smiter, no deep, full response may be expected from the heart of 
the people, as from the heart of one man. In a service of mixed 
song, Scripture, exhortation, prayer, and further musical career- 
ing, no hush falls over a congregation, no reverential silence and 
power of some felt spirit of comfort, or joy, or trust, or adora- 
tion. The defect of the ordinary praise service lies in its lack of 
religious harmony ; it is a thoughtless conglomerate, often a mon- 
grel service, a mixture of all possible elements of worship, solos 
and stringed instruments thrown in, without law, order, or light. 
It is a religious nondescript, — sometimes a seeming attempt to 
make chaos itself praise God. It is no wonder that though we 
all probably at times have tried to introduce into our congrega- 
tions this compromise between pastor and choir, and to attract the 
ears of the people by this medley which we call a praise-service, 
we never have been really satisfied with it, and it has not found a 
permanent place in our churches; it has little dignity or power 
of harmonious purpose to commend it long to the popular heart. 
A first principle, then, of a true devotional service should be har- 
mony ; each service must have its own key-note. 
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II. Each devotional service should have also a distinctive mo- 
tive. I say motive rather than subject, for the subject in this 
service should not appear as subject, but rather as the motive, or 
formative purpose, of the whole, — just as in one of the devotional 
psalms the truth in it is not the subject of the psalm to be taught 
by it, but rather the truth which moves the feeling, bears the 
prayer, uplifts the adoration. Truth should be used as motive 
rather than subject in a service intended to awaken devotional 
feeling. Moreover, each service should have, not some general 
religious motive, but its distinctive religious motive, which harmo- 
nizes and gives impressive character to it as a distinct whole. The 
service must be felt and followed in its motive in order that its 
possible power may be realized. Any wandering of hymn, prayer, 
or remark from the distinctive motive of the particular service 
will be loss of power. The thought may be varied ; the service 
need not be a monotone; it may have a note of praise as well as 
a voice of comfort; but whether its notes be high or low, its 
thought in heaven or on earth, the motive of it all must be a dis- 
tinct feeling, a definite mood, a single desire in the soul of the 
organizer and leader of it. This may seem to be an ideal ser- 
vice ; yet it is much to have a good ideal; and though all discords 
may not be avoided, far more harmony than we sometimes think 
may be evoked even from common materials of praise. 

III. The devotional service requires thoughtful co-working be- 
tween minister and choir. This means much more than an 
absence of friction, or the existence of a pleasant personal relation 
between the minister and the members of the choir. It means 
mutual understanding of the motive of each service. It means 
intelligent co-working in the creation of each service. But is this 
possible? That depends almost entirely upon the minister. If 
he enters his choir-loft as a member of the music-committee, or 
even as a musical critic; if he allows himself to interfere as a 
meddler in the music of his church, little harmony will be likely 
to result; and if he fails to take his choir as helpers to the truth 
into the confidence of his thought, only some praise-service with 
its occasional compromise between the two ends of the church, but 
never a devout devotional service, will be possible. If, however, 
the minister with ordinary tact happily succeeds in taking the 
organist and choir into the motive of each service, and by so 
doing interests them in its truth, and leads them to feel how much 
depends upon their expression of it, not only will the needed har- 
mony result, but the choir, restored to their right place and fune- 
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tion in the service of the Lord’s house, will become the minister’s 
most eager assistants, and will themselves do much better musi- 
cal work. The minister indeed must enter into this service in a 
spirit of self-denial, but all true work must be wrought with some- 
thing of that spirit. He who would organize and harmonize a 
service in which music is to do its perfect work, must be willing 
first of all to adapt himself to the music. He will possibly be 
limited somewhat in his choice of themes by the music which his 
choir can sing. If he wishes the music to reflect his mood, he 
should first put himself into the mood of the music. He must be 
willing to choose a theme, though not quite to his mind, which can 
be sung, and then in his own mental mood make the best of it, 
rather than insist upon some favorite thought in his own mind 
which cannot be found in any available hymns, and which, there- 
fore, his choir cannot also express. They are to sing his thought, 
and he is to articulate their song. Hearty consent to the conditions 
of harmony must characterize the preparation of such a service. 

These three seem to me to be the first principles of a successful 
devotional service. Other matters of time and detail follow of 
themselves. The hour just before sunset seems to be one of na- 
ture’s own hours of devotion. <A service at that hour, or having 
this distinctive character, should not be long, —feeling cannot 
endure forever. If properly harmonized it will be reverential in 
manner. Yet care should be taken in minor details to avoid those 
little irreverences of manner which so often mar our non-liturgical 
services. It requires only a small diverting wire to carry off 
sometimes the whole electric foree which should burn at the point 
of your light. 

Experience leads me to believe that a service distinguished from 
the morning preaching service as thus described, notwithstanding 
any necessary limitations which may grow out of its aims, or be 
found in the materials at hand for it, may find a very wide range of 
usefulness and become even a permanent religious help in a com- 
munity. There is hardly a note in the whole compass of religious 
wants which may not be touched by it. It may be at different 
times earnestly evangelical, or very restful, or simply comforting, 
or full of sweet charitableness and sunniness ; or it may sound as 
a voice of duty or good cheer; or it may grow solemn with the 
mysteries of God’s righteousness, and anon be calm and deep as 
a thought of God’s love. But whatever at any hour its tone may 
be, the one essential thing in the conduct of such a service is that 
those who produce it should know what its note is, and should feel 
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that note of love, joy, comfort, good-will, peace, whatever it may 
be, which is to vibrate through the service ; the choir may do this, 
the minister must do it; he of all in the congregation must not 
suffer his soul to hear any other note, or to feel any other thought, 
from the beginning to the end of the service. 

I have described this kind of service not as one everywhere to 
be adopted, but as one among others which have promise of power. 
The people will respond to such a service, for it appeals to a com- 
mon need of human hearts. They will respond to other forms of 
service, provided the work in them throughout be true work. 
They will tire in time of the spectacular, and no ecclesiastical fifes 
and drums, or jingle of novelties, can hold, or ought to hold, a 
continued popular following. 


Newman Smyth. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. McKenzie has given us, with his usual felicity and wisdom, 
a most admirable scheme for a second service. I would neither 
add to it nor take from it. I have but one suggestion to make. 
It is radical. Take that admirable second service out of the 
church and carry it to the people who do not and will not come te 
the church. A settled pastor should never be asked to preach 
twice in the same place in one day. I would qualify that state- 
ment if I was not positively certain that nearly every man who 
reads it will put in qualifications enough. I am quite sure that 
we shall never get ahead in this matter until we are “ weeded of our 
folly ” of undue reverence for church buildings. It seems to be a 
settled conviction with both pastors and people that if men are by 
some means, or any means, invited, teased, exhorted, attracted into 
one of our sacred buildings, and there hear a given amount of 
psalm-singing and praying and pious talking, that those men have, 
of necessity, gotten good “ unto their souls.” It seems to be ac- 
cepted as an axiom that a given amount of church does a propor- 
tionate amount of good. Now the church is not a building, but a 
living body of believers, and these believers are under orders from 
their Head and Captain, Go ye! They are not to settle down some- 
where and try to turn themselves into some sort of a spiritual mag- 
net to draw men to Him ; but each one of them is a commissioned, 
asent one. The law of their life is centrifugal, not centripetal. 
Each man of them is achurch. His soul is the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. This is the church that must go to the people. Why 


have we so forgotten and departed so far from the method of the 
VOL. XI.— NO. 63. 18 
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Saviour and of the apostles? If He had planted himself in the 
temples and compelled the people to come to Him, where would 
have been his ministry? If the apostles had, immediately after 
Pentecost, been “ called to influential churches,” where would be 
the Acts of the Apostles? Imagine Paul, as settled pastor in the 
First Church of Jerusalem, preaching two Greek sermons every 
Sunday to the same set of “our best families’! For three cen- 
turies after the apostles there were no sacred buildings. The 
church was in the household. The temple was the soul. Surely 
the purest, most notable triumphs of our faith were won in this 
simple, flexible, spiritual system. 

Why should we not immediately return to this simple apostolic 
method? It requires no machinery; no extra men; no peculiar 
men; no appreciable outlay of money. Why should not our 
churches vote at once to release their pastors from the heart-break- 
ing, nerve-breaking, fruitless second sermon to empty pews often, 
and always to those who do not need any sermon? Then let 
pastors and people spend one half of every Sunday in the year 
in obedience to the Saviour’s command, going everywhere, into 
theatres and opera houses, and town halls and schools and lecture- 
rooms, into empty stores or vacated saloons (if such a thing can 
be found), into places, large or small, which might be secured for 
such services on the McAJl plan. Let the people be taught that 
one day in seven is theirs, not for spiritual luxury and idleness, 
but for ministry. Their gifts are needed on every hand, and when 
offered in love would be always welcome. House to house visita- 
tion, neighborhood prayer-meetings, wayside preaching, are no 
more obsolete than the sin and ignorance and sorrow of the world. 
While this desperate spiritual hunger abounds the bread of life 
will be in eager demand. Every Sunday would thus be a mission- 
ary Sunday. The very best talent in the church would be given 
constantly to this task of reaching the people. The members of 
our churches would have a vital part in the ministry of the Word. 

So I would say, do not invite the people, or'by desperate meas- 
ures seek to “draw” the people to our churches, but take just 
such a pure and noble service as Dr. McKenzie has outlined, with 
its living heart of the simple gospel of our Lord, and go every- 
where, bringing the truth with loving hands immediately to the 
people precisely as we take bread to the sick and hungry, pre- 
cisely as Jesus came to us. 

1 am quite sure that our constitutional Christianity has built its 
mighty structures upon the living body of the church, and, like 
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the giant of old, the church is “turning from side to side under 
the mountain,” and sighing and groaning for release. Would 
to God that all our costly follies were tumbled to the ground, 
their brick and their stone returned to the earth and to the hills 
whence they were dug, and their stately and inane solemnities 
returned to the heathen temples whence they were stolen. 


J. H. Ecob. 
Atpany, N. Y. 


Happy is the church that has solved the problem of the second 
service, and watches the flood-tides of humanity as they sweep up 
the aisles, until every seat is occupied, and the house is filled with 
an expectant throng of worshipers. Thrice happy is the pastor of 
such a church. As he steps into the pulpit and runs his eye over 
the upturned sea of faces, a strange sense of mingled inspiration 
and responsibility comes over him; anew fire kindles in his breast. 
To such a man the morning and evening services are like a pair 
of wings. They enable him to fly through the entire week. He 
feels buoyant, and rises above the drudgeries of ministerial life 
and labor. But where the second service is a failure, the clergy- 
man feels like a bird with a broken wing. The poor creature is 
compelled to walk the earth, when by nature it was designed to 
mount the heavens. 

The first qualification for a large and prosperous evening ser- 
vice is a populous environment. The district in which the church 
is located must be thickly settled, so that there shall be ample 
material to work upon. In country towns, where the people are 
scattered, and traveling in winter is difficult or disagreeable, the 
pastor works against great odds ; especially if sectarianism is rife, 
and the supply of churches is greater than the actual need. Like- 
wise in fashionable, up-town city churches, the problem of the 
second service is particularly puzzling. In a district where there 
are only three or four palatial residences to the block, and where 
every home can boast a luxurious drawing-room and well-filled 
library, the pastor of the local synagogue must be a genius indeed 
to crowd his house of worship on Sabbath evenings, and keep it 
full for months at a time. The class of people to whom he minis- 
ters are usually of the opinion that one service a Sunday is all 
they require. Those who attend the second service do so more to 
encourage the good man behind the desk than from a sense of 
homiletical hunger. The masses, so called, are far away, and can- 
not attend his sanctuary. Nowif he is really pining for a suc- 
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cessful second service, he would do well to persuade his people to 
hire a hall down town, where the population is dense, and allow 
him to proclaim the gospel to those who have it not. I see no 
objection to shutting the wealthy up-town cathedral on Sunday 
night, if the pastor and those who are willing to aid him will spend 
the evening in evangelistic work among the masses. Much good 
would be thus accomplished, and such a course would warm the 
pastor’s soul and help him marvelously in the preparation of his 
sermon for the following Sabbath morning. Let him take his 
five-thousand-dollar choir along with him, and all the rest of the 
ecclesiastical machinery that is portable, and give the poorer 
classes a high order of service, which they can both respect and 
appreciate. If he does this in the proper spirit, and without a 
patronizing air, he will find no difficulty in securing an audience 
and infusing a new life into that neglected district. His second 
service will be a triumphant success. 

If, however, a church is situated in a compact portion of the 
city, and finds the material for two strong services at its very 
doors, in order to make the second service attractive and popular, 
it must give heed to the following important considerations. In 
the first place, it must provide the people with plenty of good 
music. An abundance of sacred song, both choral and congrega- 
tional, gives cheerfulness and elasticity to the exercises, and is 
highly relished by a miscellaneous audience. Music has attractions 
for multitudes who care little for the preaching, and if the service 
of song is properly conducted, many of these people will be “ sung” 
into the kingdom. We must remember that preaching is not the 
only means of grace. We are commanded to “ teach and admonish 
one another in hymns and psalms and spiritualsongs.” A chorus 
choir of fifty or seventy-five voices is a perpetual attraction, and 
ean usually be maintained without pay, if the singers receive a 
thorough musical training from week to week. In their case in- 
struction is compensation. Responsive singing between choir and 
congregation is always attractive. If some sweet singer renders 
the verses of a simple gospel hymn, like “One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought,” for example, and the congregation, numbering a thou- 
sand or more voices, joins promptly and enthusiastically in the 
chorus, the effect is electrifying. Some of the grandest music I 
have ever listened to has been of this character. Where an audience 
is largely composed of young people, singing at frequent intervals 
is advisable. ‘Two short hymns in succession are preferable to one 
long one. As the evening congregation is more restless than that 
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of the morning, the people should never be wearied by lengthy ser- 
mons or songs. The entire service should not exceed one hour and 
a quarter. Prolixity in the evening is equivalent to extinction. 
Again, let not the pastor and deacons be afraid of stringed in- 
struments in the house of God. If David played the harp, we 
certainly have the right to play the violin. A violin accompani- 
ment is one of the sweetest things on earth. The spiritual power 
of this matchless instrument is not yet recognized in our churches. 
In many communities conservatism still confines it to the concert 
hall, whereas I am confident that it, together with the flute and 
the cornet, can be made a means of grace. 

But, after all, music is only an accessory, although an indispen- 
sable one. Music draws, but it is the preaching that holds. This 
preaching, however, must be of a peculiar character, as the audi- 
ence itself is peculiar. If the sermon is stilted, theological, specu- 
lative, abstract, or recondite, it will fail to interest the public, and 
they will soon tire of it. To hold their attention it must be prac- 
tical, earnest, cheerful, free from cant, spicy, and short. The 
minister must show that he is abreast of the times, and in touch 
with the people of to-day. If he is an antediluvian, prosy, lack- 
ing in animation, or unduly sanctimonious, the sheep will wander 
off to other pastures where the grass is not so dry. To be suc- 
cessful with a promiscuous audience, the preaching must be fresh, 
crisp, and abounding in illustrations from nature and human life, 
similar, in fact, to that of the Master. While there is no call for 
trifling or buffoonery in the pulpit, the pastor should not fear to 
use whatever of originality or humor God has given him. It is 
imperative that the preacher be a live man, but both words and 
deeds should demonstrate that the life within him is a genuine 
spiritual life. Unless he is a true man of God, with heart aglow, 
and fixed upon one supreme purpose, he has no business in the 
pulpit, and eventually his ministry will be a failure. 

The topics of discourse should cover a wide range; the wider 
the better, if every sermon is interpenetrated with the spirit of 
the gospel and leaves the hearer with his face towards the Cross. 
The exercises should not be strictly evangelistic throughout the 
year, but for a period of two or three months in every year they 
should be so. During this period they ought to be followed by a 
brief after-service, in which those especially interested should be 
pressed into a decision for Christ. If the pastor himself possesses 
the evangelistic temperament, he can make these after-services a 
tremendous power for good. 
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Finally, it must be the purpose and study of both pastor and 
people to make the second service as easy and unconventional as 
possible. The spirit of welcome must be real and unassumed. 
The seats must be free, or apparently so, pew-owners taking pride 
in acts of hospitality, and willing, if need be, to sit in the aisles 
or upon the pulpit steps. Nothing will frighten away the popu- 
lace so quickly as the frigid atmosphere of exclusiveness. Dulcet 
strains of music and the best of pulpit oratory will never draw 
the multitude into a spiritual ice-house. The service must be con- 
spicuously democratic, and the community made to feel that God’s 
house is dedicated to the uplifting of humanity, and not set apart 
for the benefit of the few. A chief prerequisite to a successful 
second service is the spirit of love and brotherhood ; a church in 
which worldly distinctions are unknown, and all are one in Christ 
Jesus. 

John L. Scudder. 


JERSEY City, N. J. 





IMMORALITIES OF OLD TESTAMENT HEROES. 


Nor the least of the ethical difficulties of the Bible is the un- 
worthiness of many of the Old Testament heroes. For example: 
Noah, so stupefied with wine that he lay uncovered in his tent, 
unconscious of his nudity; yet we are told that ‘“ Noah was a 
righteous man, perfect in his generations, and walked with God ; ” 
Lot, guilty of drunkenness, double incest, and the indescribable 
meanness of offering the daughters of his incest to the lusts of 
the Sodomites; yet Peter declares that “God delivered right- 
eous Lot, sore distressed by the lascivious life of the wicked (for 
that righteous man dwelling among them, in seeing and hearing, 
vexed his righteous soul from day to day with their lawless 
deeds)”; Jacob, cunningly taking advantage of his brother’s 
hunger to buy from him at a ridiculous figure the unappraisable 
birthright, deliberately lying to his blind old father, meanly steal- 
ing away from his brother the patriarchal blessing of the first- 
born, accumulating vast possessions in his exile by his cunning 
stratagem of the peeled poplar and hazel rods, servilely cringing 
before his outraged brother, a man mercenary and deceitful and 
tricky ; yet this man is represented as Heaven’s special favorite, is 
vouchsafed the blessed visions of Bethel and Peniel, and his name 
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Israel has become the most honorable designation of the Jewish 
people; Jael, inviting the weary Sisera to accept her hospitality, 
and then, when he was helpless in sleep, nailing his head through 
his temples into the ground; yet Deborah, a mother in Israel and 
a prophetess of the most high God, exclaims : 

“ Blessed above women shall Jael be, 


The wife of Heber the Kenite, 
Blessed shall she be above women in the tent !”’ 


Samson — the muscular, passionate, amorous, rollicking Hercules 
of sacred story — banteringly puzzling the Philistines with his 
riddle, comically avenging himself by his device of the coupled 
three hundred foxes, grotesquely slaughtering the thousand Phil- 
istines with the jawbone of an ass, prankishly striding away with 
the gates of Gaza, amorously frolicking with Delilah, grimly jest- 
ing in the very act of committing suicide; yet this man — so 
jovial and mettlesome and amorous and wayward — is mentioned 
in the New Testament muster-roll of the sons of faith, enshrined 
with such saintly names as Abel and Enoch and Abraham and 
Moses and Samuel; David, lying to the high-priest Ahimelech, 
feigning idiocy by scribbling on the gates of Gath and allowing 
his saliva to drivel down his beard, putting himself at the head of 
a band of freebooters, organizing a seraglio, seducing Bathsheba, 
murdering Uriah, imprecating psalms of cruelest vengeance ; yet 
this man of deceit and adultery and murder is called the “man 
according to God’s own heart.” 

Here, then, is the formidable problem of my paper: How shall 
we reconcile the immoralities of Old Testament characters with 
the New Testament praise of them as virtuous saints? It is 
really a very grave problem, giving occasion for many a sneer in 
the camp of Midian, many a sigh in the camp of Israel. The 
difficulty is too formidable to be dismissed by dogmatic deliver- 
ances, by special pleadings, by attempts to tone down the heinous- 
ness of patriarchal crimes. Even Byron, bad as he was, sings 
that neither 

“ Florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime.” 


Let God be true, although every man should become a liar. In 
other words, we must be true at whatever cost to our own moral 
sense. For how is it possible for us really in our hearts to adore 
a God who seems to us unrighteous? Our topic, then, demands 
candid recognition and honest treatment. Not that I expect to 
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be able to solve everything. To become wise as God, knowing 
good and evil, it will be remembered, was a Satanic suggestion. 
Nevertheless, there are some general principles which, I trust, 
will shed light on the grave subject in hand. 

First of all: Remember that the Scriptural biographies do not 
profess to be complete. Accordingly, we are ignorant of all the 
circumstances or “ environment” belonging to a given crime. As 
a matter of fact, ‘* circumstances do alter cases.” The same act 
which in one set of circumstances is right in another set of cir- 
cumstances becomes wrong. Were we aware of all the details of 
a crime, doubtless we would often see occasion for modifying our 
opinion of the blackness of the offense. Let us remember that 
God does not see as man sees; for man looks on the outward ap- 
pearance, but God looks on the heart. David was right: * Let 
me not fall into the hand of man, but into the hand of Jehovah: 
for very great are his mercies.” . Enough that our God is a God 
of knowledge, and by Him actions are weighed. 

Again: Distinguish between Scriptural silence and Scriptural 
approval. In reading the Bible, nothing impresses me more than 
the fearless candor with which it tells the story of its heroes, 
never concealing their defects, never palliating their crimes. How 
remorselessly it records the drunkenness of Noah, the incest of 
Lot, the wiles of Jacob, the animalism of Samson, the crimes of 
David, the denials of Peter — even that rock on which Messiah 
built his church, and to whom he gave the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. This is not the way human biographers dare to treat 
their heroes. Only a God can afford to be so brave. But let me 
not be diverted from my point, namely, this: Scriptural silence is 
not Scriptural approval. 

Again: Recall the low, infantile state of the ancient morality. 
Living as we are amid the Christian moralities of the nineteenth 
century, it is almost impossible for us to bedwarf ourselves far 
enough backward into the hoary past to form a just notion of 
the painfully pygmy dimensions of, the Old’ Testament ethics. 
Remember that the Divine Man had not then taught mankind 
by his own life and death how to live and die. Erase, were it 
possible, from human memory every vestige of Christ’s character 
and teachings and work; what, think you, would be the morals 
of Christendom to-day? The Christian Church, at least in this 
matter of illumination, is in a vastly more favorable condition 
than was the Jewish. What though John the Baptist was the 
greatest that had been born of women? The least in the king- 
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dom of heaven—the Messianic dispensation —is greater than 
John the Baptist ; the smallest Christian is in point of privilege 
greater than the largest Jew; if he is not, then the new covenant 
in Christ Jesus is a failure. Remember now that David lived a 
thousand years before Jesus was born, a length of time almost equal 
to the length of English history from the landing of William the 
Conqueror; that the Hebrews were for centuries bondmen in 
heathen Egypt; that Abraham himself was the’ son of an idolater. 
I say these things, not to palliate the ancient misdeeds, but to rep- 
resent them fairly ; not to excuse the patriarchs, but to be just to 
them. They lived in the dim dawn of historic humanity. A twi- 
light age yields, of course, twilight saints. 

Again: Take note that the divine revelation of truth has been 
a process slowly unfolding. “God, having of old time spoken 
unto the fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in divers 
manners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in his 
Son.” Thousands of years elapsed between the panorama of cre- 
ation vouchsafed to Moses the patriarch and the panorama of re- 
ereation vouchsafed to John the apostle. What Bacon said of 
Nature, we may say of Scripture, “It does nothing by leaps.” 
The slowness of the creative process, occupying, it may be, myriads 
of ages, foreshadows, for aught I know, the slowness of the moral 
process. In all events, character cannot be created ; it is the slow 
deposit of experience and experience only. The character of 
Paul was impossible in the age of Abel. It takes xons to pro- 
duce a St. John. Ages are needed to develop the taper of the 
Eden-revelation into the sunlight of the Patmos-apocalypse. 

Again: Distinguish between absolute truth, or truth as it exists 
unconditionally in the infinite mind, and relative truth, or truth 
as it appears to our finite minds, now under this set of circum- 
stances, now under that set. In other words, God, in revealing 
his truth to men, has been pleased to use the law of adaptation, 
or (to employ the language of modern philosophy) the “ principle 
of relativity,” or “law of parsimony of action.” God’s revelation 
to men is a splendid instance of what is called “ divine accommo- 
dation,” or adjustment of disclosures to the capacities as well as the 
needs of men. How vast the moral ascent from Moses to Jesus! 
It is far easier to obey the Ten Commandments of Sinai than to 
obey the commandments of the Mountain Sermon. Indeed, it 
was on this principle of economy of action or law of relativity that 
the great Teacher himself ever proceeded. Compare, for example, 
his mountain-instruction given in the early part of his ministry 
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and his farewell sayings on the night of his betrayal. And even on 
this very night He said to his disciples, “I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” Aye, were He to 
return to earth to-day, He would still say to his church this same 
thing that He said to his apostles nearly two thousand years ago. 
Why, it is hardly a quarter of a century since African slavery was 
abolished in Christian America. Nearly two millenniums have 
elapsed since the Prince of Peace pronounced his law of Love ; 
and this great Christian nation still hesitates to negotiate a treaty 
of international arbitration, and still persists in imagining that 
we must have a war department and a navy department and mili- 
tary schools. To this day many a Christian feels in his heart that 
Christ’s teachings on the Mount are Utopian. Now to have 
offered the teachings of the new covenant to the children of the 
old would have been like putting a spectroscope in the hands of 
your little child. Even our Master said : ‘Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs; neither cast your pearls before the swine, lest 
haply they trample them under their feet, and turn and rend you.” 
Character is, as a matter of fact, largely a question of degrees 
of light. Recall the words of the Divine Man concerning the 
Pharisees: “ If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin ; but now they have no excuse for their sin.” O heirs 
of the new covenant, go not to the old covenant for your morality. 
I know indeed that Scripture speaks of “ Noah as a righteous 
man, perfect in his generations ;” of “ righteous Lot, sore dis- 
tressed by the lascivious life of the wicked ;” of Jacob as a man 
‘whom God chose and loved ;”’ of David as “a man after God’s 
own heart, doing his will.” Nevertheless, I would not take the 
drunken Noah as my model of sobriety ; the incestuous Lot as my 
model of chastity; the lying Jacob as my model of truthfulness ; 
the murderous David as my model of brotherly love. Gloriously 
worthy as these men were for their times, they, were they living 
now, would be denied membership in our churches, and perhaps 
be inmates of our penitentiaries. No, we must not judge Old 
Testament saints by New Testament standards. Jesus Christ 
himself is for our land and day our ethics. Recall his own words: 
“ That servant, who knew his lord’s will, and made not ready, nor 
did according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes; but 
he that knew not, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten 
with few stripes. And to whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
much be required ; and to whom they commit much, of him will 
they ask the more.” 
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Again: Note that, as a matter of fact, the sins of the Old 
Testament worthies were punished. Take the case of Jacob ; fol- 
low his fortunes, or rather his misfortunes; note how startlingly 
they illustrate the law of the harvest: ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” Jacob sowed deceit, and he reaped 
deceit, himself out-Jacobed by uncle and wives and sons, so that 
his gray hairs were brought down with sorrow to his grave. Or 
take the case of Moses, although he seems to have approached as 
near perfection as mortal man ever did, yet because, on one 
memorable occasion, he indulged in a burst of temper and spoke 
unadvisedly with his lips, he was denied the privilege of setting 
his foot in the promised land. Or take the case of David, in the 
lamentable affair of Bathsheba, how swiftly he was bereft of the 
son of his guilty love; from that day the sword never departed 
from his house ; how sorrowful his old age! As we recall these 
instances of sin and punishment on the part of God’s ancient 
servants, we are forced to declare with Victor Hugo, freethinker 
though he was: — 

“‘ Justice is a theorem; punishment is as exact as Euclid; 
crime has its angles of incidence and its angles of reflection; and 
we men tremble when we perceive in the obscurity of human 
destiny the lines and figures of that enormous geometry which 
the crowd calls chance, and the thinking man calls Providence.” 

Once more: Observe the trend of the character. How absurd 
it would be to undertake the general course of the Mississippi by 
taking two or three local observations! How absurd to deduce 
the average temperature of a year in a definite locality by ob- 
serving the thermometer some summer day when the mercury 
marks 100 degrees in the shade, or some winter blizzard when it 
marks 30 degrees below zero! But is this any more absurd than 
it is to determine Jacob’s general character by his fraudulent 
purchase of the birthright; or David’s general character by 
his seduction of Bathsheba; or Peter’s general character by his 
denial of his Master on the night of the betrayal? The trend of 
a river is to be learned by its general course, not by its local 
bends or eddies. To get at the temperature for a year, you must 
average it. Do not decide, then, a man’s character by his excep- 
tions, but decide it by his trend. Never judge a man by spots. 
We are told, and I suppose it is generally true, that men do not 
suddenly fall ; as a rule, a series of stumbling precedes. Never- 
theless, the opposite is sometimes true: a man who has lived a 
blameless life sometimes falls as suddenly as Niagara, and the fall 
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is as terrible. Juook now at the trend of Jacob. His brother 
Esau seems at first sight to have been far nobler; he was not, as 
the world goes, a specially bad man; he was a lover of nature, 
brave, impetuous, free-hearted, the Robin Hood of antiquity, just 
such a character as awakens at least our passing admiration ; but 
these were superficial virtues rather than radical. On the other 
hand, Jacob, at first sight, repels us by his mean selfishness and 
deliberate craftiness; and yet, notwithstanding his many and 
fearful faults, Jacob was really a profoundly moral character ; he 
prized the birthright and the patriarchal blessing because they 
were sacred privileges, tokens of a divine Messianic covenant; he 
lived in the future, and he shaped his career accordingly ; true, 
he shaped it ignobly, in a worldly-wise way, trusting in his own 
adroitness rather than in God’s promise; that is to say, he hoped 
that the end would sanctify the means ; but though he was wrong 
in his means, he was right in his end; his very selfishness and 
subtilty were born of faith; the very greatness of his ideal 
tempted him to use wrong means; instead of patiently trusting 
God’s own time and way of executing his promise, he undertook 
to hasten that execution by his own strategy. Do we ourselves 
never undertake to do the same? Or, take the case of David, “a 
man after God’s own heart,” and, at the same time, a liar, an 
adulterer, and an assassin. Remember, then, that David lived a 
thousand years before the Divine Man taught the philosophy and 
exemplified the art of holy living. To have demanded from 
David the personal illustration of the Beatitudes, or of that man- 
date of love which Christ himself called his new commandment, 
would have been like demanding from your little son a mastery of 
Newton’s “ Principia.” Moreover, although David was guilty of 
so many dark deeds, he was, nevertheless, true of heart; and 
so the general trend of his character was heavenward. What 
though he fell so often and so profoundly? He was evermore 
trying to rise again. Listen to that fierce censor of humanity, 
Thomas Carlyle : — 

* On the whole, we make too much of faults ; the details of the 
business hide the real centre of it. Faults? The greatest of 
faults, I should say, is to be conscious of none. Readers of the 
Bible above all, one would think, might know better. Who is 
called there, ‘the man according to God’s own heart’? David, 
the Hebrew king, had fallen into sins enough; blackest crimes ; 
there was no want of sins. And thereupon the unbelievers sneer 
and ask, Is this your man according to God’s heart? The sneer, 
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I must say, seems to me a shallow one. What are faults, what are 
the outward details of a life, if the inner secret of it, the remorse, 
temptations, true, often baffled, never-ended struggle of it, be for- 
gotten? Of all acts, is not, for a man, repentance the most 
divine? The deadliest sin, I say, were that same supercilious 
consciousness of no sin;— that is death; the heart so conscious is 
divorced from sincerity, humility, and fact; is dead: it is ‘ pure’ 
as dead dry sand is pure. David's life and history, as written for 
us in those Psalms of his, I consider to be the truest emblem 
ever given of a man’s moral progress and warfare here below. 
All earnest souls will ever discern in it the faithful struggle of an 
earnest human soul towards what is good and best. Struggle 
often baffled, down as into entire wreck, yet a struggle never 
ended ; ever, with tears, repentance, true unconquerable purpose, 
begun anew. Poor human nature! Is not a man’s walking, in 
truth, always that: ‘a succession of falls’? Man can do no 
other. In this wild element of a Life, he has to struggle onwards ; 
now fallen, deep-abased ; and ever, with tears, repentance, with 
bleeding heart, he has to rise again, struggle again still onwards. 
That his struggle be a faithful, unconquerable one: that is the 
question of questions. We will put up with many sad details, if 
the soul of it were true.” 4 

Let us, then, be lenient in judging Old Testament heroes. Let 
us hesitate to be severer with them than we are with ourselves. 
Even in our own times, when the streets of the city of Mansoul 
are illumined by the electric lights of Christianity, the best of us 
trip and fall. What wonder, then, that under that ancient night- 
sky, when the only lights, comparatively speaking, were dim 
tapers, the infants of antiquity were not only perpetually stum- 
bling, but also sometimes even lying quite prostrate ? 

On the other hand, let us be rigorous in judging ourselves. 
Listen to our divine Judge himself: “To whom much is given, of 
him will much be required.” Let not Noah and Jacob and Samson 
and David rise up in the day of judgment to condemn us. We 
have not committed their outward sins; but it is possible that we 
have committed their inward sins. Let us not, then, be too 
lenient with ourselves. He that is without sin among us, let him 
first cast a stone ! 

George Dana Boardman. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
1 Heroes and Hero- Worship. 
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EDITORIAL, 


THE EARLY TRADITION RESPECTING PREACHING TO THE DEAD. 


Mopern historical investigation, combined with a revived interest in 
questions of Eschatology, has brought into prominence the belief of the 
Ancient Church in a preaching of the gospel to the dead. So early, so 
widely, does this faith appear that it has the stamp of a genuine apos- 
tolic tradition. This relation of the fact gives to it a certain dogmatic 
importance. If we cannot explain it without admitting a probable apos- 
tolic origin, there is an additional reason for questioning certain inter- 
pretations which have been put upon the sacred writings. The gospel is 
essentially the revelation of God in his power and willingness to forgive 
and save. If the gospel has been preached to men in the other world. 
then to the same extent forgiveness has been offered there, and recovery 
to life. The probable fact of such a preaching, therefore, naturally allies 
itself with a hope of some extension of the opportunities of grace beyond 
the confines of this present life and tends to modify conflicting dogmas. 

It is right and important that the evidence for such a fact should be 
rigorously tested, and also that its scope should be determined. In a re- 
cent work by a New England Congregational Pastor we have the result 
of an interesting attempt at such investigation.’ 

The author shows conclusively that the early Christians believed the 
gospel to have been preached to the dead. He finds support for this 
faith in Biblical testimony. Its prevalence argues its apostolic sanction. 
His use of early patristic testimony seems to us at times to be somewhat 
unguarded and indiscriminate, yet his general conclusion on this point, 
we have no doubt, stands secure. The fact of a preaching of the gospel 
to the dead is an early Christian tradition, and one which cannot well be 
explained apart from apostolic authority. It is creditable to the scholar- 
ship and candor of Dr. Love that, notwithstanding certain dogmatic pre- 
possessions, he fully recognizes these historic testimonies. We trust that 
his book will give them wider currency. 

We have, however, an issue to join with his book. Dr. Love claims 
that the early testimonies limit themselves to a preaching of the gospel to 
the righteous dead. Even if they were thus restricted; it should be care- 
fully noticed, this of itself would not authorize a dogmatic inference ad- 
verse to the possibility of a more extensive offer of salvation. If, for in- 
stance, Irenzeus goes no further than Dr. Love supposes in his allusions 
to the subject, it would not necessarily follow that there was no broader 
tradition, still less that there was a tradition which positively excluded 
anything beyond. Because a man does not say that he holds something 

1 Future Probation Examined. By William DeLoss Love, Pastor at South 


Hadley, Mass. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 18 & 20 Astor Place ; London, 
44 Fleet Street. 1888, 
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more, it is illogical to infer from this premise that he holds there is not 
something more. We may also pass by Dr. Love’s attempt to show that 
the Fathers denied for all men any future opportunity of grace, for the 
testimonies he adduces on this point are for the most part, on the face of 
them, inconclusive, and a critical examination destroys the evidential 
power of what at first view might seem to be effective. We think that his 
whole list yields but one available witness, and his testimony alone is in- 
sufficient; for he only gives his own opinion on a point where the ques- 
tion at issue requires for its determination in favor of Dr. Love’s conten- 
tion a consensus of opinions. The proof, in other words, of an apostolic 
tradition which positively excluded the hope of future grace for any ex- 
cept those who here had lived rightly and had died the death of the 
righteous, is wanting. The question, therefore, recurs whether the early 
testimonies so limit the belief in a preaching of the gospel to the dead 
as to imply that all but the righteous are excluded from its benefits. 
Fortunately we have not to argue with Dr. Love whether the Apostle 
Peter probably meant to teach that the gospel was preached in Hades. 
He agrees with most scholars, not under the control of dogmatic preju- 
dice, in interpreting 1 Pet. iii. 18-20, and iv. 6, of an actual presentation 
of the gospel to the dead. His concessions on this point seem to us to 
settle the case against the main contention of his book. An apostolic 
testimony is the object of the whole historic quest. The utterances of 
the Fathers are valuable only so far as they help us to reach this goal. 
Clement, Irenzeus and the rest have no wisdom of their own on this sub- 
ject. We are anxious to listen to their voices only to see if we can catch 
the tone of an earlier utterance from men who were commissioned to 
speak with authority, or can obtain any aid in understanding what has 
been preserved for us in their authentic writings. Few books in the 
Canon have a clearer canonical title than the First Epistle of Peter. If 
the passages in question are to be understood, as the Greek Fathers un- 
derstood them, and as Dr. Love interprets them, of a proclamation of 
the gospel in the other world, there is plain Biblical warrant for the hope 
that there is a dispensation of mercy there for those who have not re- 
ceived and spurned the motives of the gospel here. Dr. Love, however, 
resists this inference. His exegetical opposition centres in the word 
wore, translated in King James's version “sometime,” and more accu- 
rately in the Revision “aforetime.” The spirits to whom Christ 
preached, he argues, are said to have been “aforetime disobedient,” 
therefore they were not so when the gospel was revealed to them, conse- 
quently they must have repented previously, or, as Dr. Love supposes, in 
this life. This is ingenious; is it anything more? The following objec- 
tions seem to us conclusive against it. (1) The word zore (aforetime, 
in time past,) does not imply a contrast with the time when the preaching 
was done. The same word appears in 1 Thess. ii. 5. ‘ For neither at 
any time (dre) were we found using words of flattery.” Paul does not 
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mean that he had once (xdére) not been, but now was, a flatterer. 
(2) The zére is inserted in order to lessen the abruptness of the transi- 
tion from the time of the descensus to the days of Noah: ‘“ who were 
disobedient in the former days when,” etc. (die einst ungehorsam gewe- 
sen, Weizsiicker). (3) The fact that dre@joacw (were disobedient) 
denotes not a state of unbelief, but an act (cf. Thayer’s Grimm, s. v. 
“refuse belief”) excludes the supposition of an implied contrast between 
an earlier and a later state. (4) Notwithstanding what our author says 
on the meaning of the word “ prison,” we cannot but think that it ex- 
cludes here the idea of penitence before death. (5) Considering the at- 
tention this passage has received, it is of weight that no previous com- 
mentator, so far as we are aware, has proposed Dr. Love’s interpretation. 
For these reasons, rejecting his suggestion as to penitence in this life, 
but agreeing with his exegesis of the passage as declarative of a preach- 
ing to the dead, we find in it a probable affirmation of an extension of 
divine grace beyond the limit of an earthly probation. 

In his comment on iv. 6, Dr. Love goes still further with us. Indeed 
we cannot see why he has not entered on a path which leads to all the 
conclusions respecting Probation which have seemed to us probable. 
He says : — 

“Tn this Scripture, one reason given for this preaching to the dead is this: 
‘That they might be judged according to men in the flesh.’ They needed ad- 
justment to the gospel, that they might be judged ‘according to,’ or as, men 
then in the flesh who knew of Christ were to be judged. Christ must be made 
known to them, and they must accept him, and have faith in him, as they had 
the heart todo. And all this must be before the judgment. The Apostle 
Paul indicates that ‘When Gentiles which have no law do by nature the 
things of the law’ (Rom. ii. 14), they will be judged so far forth according to 
the light they have. But of course he would say that they must sooner or later 
know both the law and Christ, and be judged with reference to their acceptance 
of them. Thus they will ‘be judged according to, or as, men in the flesh’ 
who know of Christ. 

“The other reason given in this Scripture for the preaching of the gospel to 
the dead who died before Christ, is this: ‘That they might . . . live accord- 
ing to God in the spirit.’ ‘Inthe Spirit’; in their souls separate from the 
body. ‘Live according to God’ ; live according to God as he is made known 
in the gospel, not merely as known in nature. They needed the gospel 
preached to them, that, as far as possible, they might appreciate the great 
love of God, and the way of salvation, and thus in spirit fully live.” 


The necessity of a knowledge of Christ before the judgment is here 
unqualifiedly affirmed. Is this a moral necessity? This is plainly as- 
serted in the words italicized by their author, that they might “ in spirit 
fully live.” Has it any relation to the nature of the final judgment ? 
This also seems to be asserted. Those who die without knowledge of 
Christ must be made acquainted with Him, that they may be judged as 
men are “who know Him.” Why? Dr. Love seems to have over- 
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looked the connection between verses 5 and 6, expressed in the word 
“For” (ydp). Verse 6 not only states that the gospel was preached to 
the dead for the specific purposes named, but also advances this fact as a 
proof that men who die in ignorance of Christ will come before Him as 
their Judge. They will do so because He will first have been made known 
to them in his grace. There is no reason, therefore, why He should not 
judge them; rather there is the same reason why He should that applies 
to other men. So far as we have noticed, commentators who attempt to 
rid verse 6 of the meaning Dr. Love justly finds in it pay no attention to 
this logical connection with verse 5, which is marked by the word “ For” 
(yap). When its due force is given to it, and Dr. Love’s interpretation 
of the remainder of the verse is admitted, we have this sequence of 
thought: Christ will judge the quick and the dead; for all men will 
alike be prepared for his judgment because He will have been made 
known to all. Judgment by Christ is related to knowledge of Christ. 
The one is as universal as the other. Dr. Love seeks to limit the per- 
sons spoken of as “the dead” in verse 6, as he does the “ spirits” re- 
ferred to in iii. 19. Only those are spoken of who died penitent — the 
righteous dead. When the connection is noticed we see at once that the 
Apostle has in mind peculiarly those who had not lived here right- 
eously. Thus the moral necessity for the preaching to the dead is a part 
of the same necessity which governs the whole plan and purpose of re- 
demption — the necessity of redeeming love, the necessity of a divine 
impartiality in the determination of eternal destinies, the necessity of a 
justice which guards such impartiality and such love. So long as this 
verse stands in the Canon will there be men who will find in it ground 
for hope that every man who sees Christ as his Judge will first see Him 
distinctly revealed as his suffering and atoning Redeemer. 


Does the early tradition of the Church exclude such a hope in the 
greatness of God’s plan ? 

It is not necessary to follow Dr. Love in his quotations. It is a seri- 
ous defect in his work that he does not weigh men and testimony, but 
accumulates citations. In order to answer the question we have raised it 
will suffice to turn to four of the Fathers within the limit of time drawn 
by Dr. Love, who, from their position, character, and attainments, have 
the best right to be heard: Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eu- 
sebius of Cxsarea. The last, though unnoticed by Dr. Love, deserves 
attention on account of his great learning. No other writer whose works 
have come down to us from the early time shows so wide and minute a 
knowledge of the history of the early Church. 

Irenzus refers nine or ten times to the descensus. Usually where there 
is allusion to its purpose the salvation of the saints of the ancient econ- 
omy is specified. Usually a special reason for this appears in the imme- 


diate context. It is explicable, apart from this, in the object of his work. 
VOL. XI.— NO. 63. 19 
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He is controverting men who ascribed creation to an inferior deity, the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament. This involved, especially with Marcion, 
the disparagement of the ancient worthies. Only twice, however, does 
Irenzus specify with any particularity to whom the preaching in question 
was addressed. One of these passages reads as follows : — 


“‘Tt was for this reason, too, that the Lord descended into the regions beneath 
the earth, preaching his advent also in them, since there was remission of 
sins for those who believe in Him (remissione peccatorum existente his qui 
credunt in eum). Now all those believed in Him who had hope towards Him, 
that is, those who proclaimed his advent and served [or submitted to] his dis- 
pensations, the righteous men, the prophets, and the patriarchs, to whom He 
remitted sins in the same way as He did to us, which sins we should not lay 
to their charge, if we would not despise the grace of God. For as these men 
did not impute unto us (the Gentiles) our transgressions (incontinentias), which 
we wrought before Christ was manifested among us, so also it is not right that 
we should lay blame upon those who sinned before Christ’s coming. For ‘all 
men come short of the glory of God,’ and are not justified of themselves, but 
by the advent of the Lord, — they who earnestly direct their eyes towards his 
light.” } 


Here Ireneus first affirms unqualifiedly that remission of sins exists 
in the other world for those who believe. The possibility of such remis- 
sion in the realm of the dead is the reason why the Lord proclaimed his 
advent below — that advent which is necessary to salvation. Then he 
goes on to specify persons who in the other world did believe on Him. 


Here there is limitation not of the preaching, but of believers. His 
language necessarily, and we think probably in intention, extends no fur- 
ther than to the saints of the Old Testament. At any rate these are 
made prominent. Why is this? Does it imply that he excluded all 
others? This cannot be, for elsewhere, as we shall see, his inclusion is 
larger. Even if the two enumerations are equal, the emphasis is still on 
the righteous of the older covenant. The explanation of this restriction 
lies in his purpose, and no other is required. He is contending with 
men who disparaged the Old Testament saints on account of their trans- 
gressions, who maintained that their God —the God of the Jews — 
was a degenerate deity, and that Christ announced another God than the 
Creator and Father acknowledged by the church, or than the Jehovah of 
the ancient covenant. Irenzus does not deny the sins of a David or 
Solomon, but calls attention first to God’s dealings with them, in correc- 
tion and punishment, and then to his descent to them in the other world, 
proclaiming to them the advent by which alone any man can be justified, 
so that it is plain there is one moral administration, one way of salva- 
tion, one God and Father of all. To understand his specification of 
patriarchs and prophets, here and elsewhere, as the objects of the descen- 
sus, we must remember that he was not dealing with men who honored 
Hebrew piety after the manner of the Puritans, but with men who like 
1 Jrenceus against Heresies, iv. 27, 2. 
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Marcion thought that Cain and the Sodomites would be saved by Christ's 
appearance in Hades, but not Enoch, nor Noah, nor Abraham. 

The other passage to which we have referred widens the view. 

“For not merely for those who believed on Him in the time of Tiberius 
Cesar did Christ come, . . . but for all men universally, who from the begin- 
ning, according to their capacity, in their generation have both feared and 
loved God, and practised justice and piety towards their neighbours, and have 
earnestly desired to see Christ and to hear his voice. . . . For it is truly ‘one 
God who’ directed the patriarchs towards his dispensations and has ‘ justified 
the circumcision by faith and the uncircumcision through faith.’ ” 


As this last sentence shows, pious heathen are here numbered among 
the saved. The preceding context, which refers to the descensus, indi- 
cates that Irenzeus thought of such persons as receiving the same benefits 
from it as did pious Israelites. The point of view of the whole passage is 
also given in the same sentence: there is but one God, and but one Christ, 
the Saviour of all who are saved. Irenzus is not discussing the extent of 
the offer of salvation against those who would limit it, but the oneness 
of all dispensations of grace and their concurrence in Christ and the God 
whom He reveals, as against the Gnostic contention for a higher Deity 
and other methods of salvation. 

We are not warranted, therefore, by such citations in concluding that 
he limited every operation of grace in the other world to the righteous 
dead, — still less that he represents a church tradition to this effect. 

Perhaps this negative result is as faras we can go with absolute as- 
surance. Yet justice to Irenzus and our subject seems to require some- 
thing more. 

In opposition to the Gnostics, Ireneus contends vigorously for the 
essential unity of man’s moral history. “The Word is always present 
with the human race”; the Son has been present with his own handi- 
work from the beginning.” + There is a revelation of God in Creation, 
and a universal moral providence. Human history is guided by a divine 
purpose to prepare men for salvation.? God has a right to give men, as 
He does, different advantages, but progress is always possible where his 
gifts are becomingly used.* All men have some religious knowledge, and 
are under corresponding obligation. There may be such use of moral 
opportunity under every condition of life as to prepare for future and in- 
creased good. Christ will finally be revealed in saving power to all who 
have looked toward the light and followed it. Not that any can be saved 
by their own righteousness, but faith in God is accepted wherever exer- 
cised, and it ensures the gift of eternal life.‘ 

It is more difficult to determine what is Irenzus’s view of the future 

1 Op. cit. iii. 16, 6 ; 18, 1; iv. 6, 7; 25,3; 33, 7; v. 18, 3. 
2 Jb. iii. 25, 1; iv. 6,7; 14; 15; 20, 7. 

8 Ib. iv. 9,3; 11, 2, 3. 

4 Ib. iv. 20, 4-7 ; 22,2; 25,1; 27,2; 36, 7. 
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condition of those under the pre-Christian dispensations who have not 
performed such acts of penitence and faith as were possible. He re- 
gards them as sinful and guilty, as under condemnation and liable to 
punishment. He sees no hope for them save in repentance and the di- 
vine forgiveness assured in Christ. He knows of no salvation apart from 
the Saviour of mankind. But is their probation ended here? He no- 
where raises this specific question. We can only ascertain whether his 
language implies that he held opinions which yield an inferential answer 
to it. Commenting on the parable of Dives and Lazarus, he says that it 
plainly declares that ‘each class receives a meet habitation, even before 
the judgment.” ? He is arguing against transmigration, and so avails him- 
self for his purpose of the fixed condition of souls taught in the parable. 
We cannot conclude with certainty from this that he regarded the destiny 
of all as absolutely determined “ even before the judgment,” though it is 
relatively so as respects re-birth into this world, or union of the soul with 
some other body than itsown. The phrase “ even before” may indicate 
an underlying habitual thought that the judgment is the decisive day. We 
have searched carefully for any statement, or turn of expression, which 
may reveal his ultimate thought, and have marked some fifty passages in 
which he speaks of the condemnation of the wicked. He strongly resists 
the current Gnostic antinomiarism, dualism, and fatalism, and draws 
firmly under every dispensation the distinction between those who obey 
God and those who disobey. Every sin involves guilt, requires atone- 
ment, unforgiven will incur punishment, more or less severe. They who 
persist in wickedness, “without repentance and without return,” will 
justly receive the punishment of eternal fire, though this was not pre- 
pared for man in the first place (principaliter), but for him “ who beguiled 
man and caused him to offend,” “and for those angels who became apos- 
tate with him.” * All recovery is by grace. Adam, including the race, 
is the lost sheep which the good shepherd seeks and finds, that He may 
bring it back to the fold of life. If it were not found, all men were “ still 
held in perdition.” Yet nowhere, if we mistake not, does Irenzeus con- 
nect ultimate irreversible and actual doom with the sins of those who 
lived and died without the knowledge of that Incarnate Redeemer by 
whose advent and cross alone man can be fully recovered to God.* In 
view of this fact,—or, at the lowest, of the preponderance of evidence 
to this effect, — we attach the more importance to his unqualified asser- 
tion already cited, that “ there is,” in the other world, “ remission of sins 
for such as believe in Him”; and to the contrast which he draws be- 
tween the punishments recorded in the Old Testament and that to which 
those are exposed who reject a manifested Saviour. Here indeed, as 
elsewhere, the difference drawn is in part quantitative rather than quali- 
tative ; but there is also at the close a fullness and completeness of con- 
1 Ibid. ii. 34, 1. 2 Ibid. iii. 23, 3. 
8 Ibid. iv. 27,2; 9, 3; 8, 2; iii. 23, 1, 8; iv. 2, 7. 
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trast which seems to imply that final and remediless penalty is conceived 
of as correlative to an absolute rejection of the divine mercy manifested 
in Christ. He says, contrasting the Old Testament with the New : — 


“ Both here, therefore, and there is the same righteousness of God in vindi- 
cating God ; there indeed typically, temporarily and more moderately, but 
here truly, and forever, and more severely. . . . For as in the New Testament 
that faith of men which is toward God is increased, receiving an addition, the 
Son of God, in order that man too migh! become a partaker of God ; so is also 
the circumspectness of his behaviour increased, since we are bidden to abstain 
not only from evil deeds, but from the very thoughts, and from idle words, and 
empty talk, and scurrilous language. So, also, the punishment of those who 
do not believe the Word of God, and despise his advent, and turn backward, is 
amplified (adampliata) ; in that it is made not only temporal, but also eter- 
nal.” 2 


A change from temporary punishment to eternal is not one of degree 
merely. Under the New Testament dispensation the idea of punish- 
ment is filled out (adampliata), as the coming of the Lord to save ful- 
fills all preceding intimations of mercy. Absoluteness of penalty comes, 
historically at least, with completeness of divine manifestation. In 
Christ men see the Father, for despising whom and the advent of his 
Son, men will be sent into eternal fire.? Alluding to the sin of the Israel 
ites in making the golden calf and desiring to return to Egypt, Irenzeus 
says that it brought upon them punishment, but did not “cut them off 
from God” ; but of those who clung to Jewish ordinances after the ad- 
vent, and scoffed at the liberty and grace it brought, and pretended to do 
more than the law prescribed, and were full of wickedness, he affirms, 
that such God “has assigned to everlasting perdition by cutting them off 
from life.” * He that believes in the Lord “‘ is not condemned,’ that is, 
is not separated from God.” The unbeliever is “‘ condemned already, 
because he has not believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of 
God’; that is, he separated himself from God of his own accord.” 
“Since then some run unto the light and by faith unite themselves 
unto God, others withdraw from the light and separate themselves from 
God, the Word of God comes introducing (érdywv) for all a fit habita- 
tion.”* ‘The Lord indeed judges for eternity (in sempiternum adjudi- 
cantem) those whom He judges, and forgives (dimittit) for eternity 
whom He forgives.” This judgment and salvation are contrasted with 
the “ temporal ” punishment and deliverance in the case of the Egyptians 
and Hebrews. Very noticeable also is the reasoning contained in these 
words : — 


‘*The Lord taught us that no one can know God except upon God’s teach- 
ing ; that is, without God, God is not known : but that God should be known 


1 Ibid. iv. 28, 1,2. 2 Jbid. iii. 11, 6 ; 4,2; iv. 6, 5. 
8 Ibid. iv. 15,1; 11, 4. 4 Ibid. v. 27, 2; 28,1. 
5 Ibid. iv. 28, 3. 
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is the will of the Father. For ‘they shall know Him to whom the Son will re- 
veal Him.’ And for this purpose has the Father revealed the Son, that through 
Him He might be manifested to all. . . . The Father therefore has revealed 
Himself to all, by making his Word visible to all ; and the Word again, in 
being seen by all, was showing to all the Father and the Son. And therefore 
the judgment of God was just upon all who indeed have seen alike, but have not 
believed alike.” 4 

Is there not also a hint, as to Irenzus’s belief, in his quoting from 
Justin, with approval, the opinion that Satan did not know his sentence 
before the advent of our Lord ?? 

The suggestions of these passages as to Irenzus’s ultimate thought 
of final awards accord with his conception of man’s moral history as a 
growth, and of a divine purpose moving on through successive and vari- 
ous dispensations to that ampler revelation made for all in ‘“ His Word, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who in the last times was made a man among 
men, that He might join the end to the beginning, that is man to God.” 
The prophets foretold his advent, receiving the gift of prophecy from 
the same Word, who announced before, “from the beginning, that God 
will be seen by men and converse with them on earth, and that He 
should discourse, and be present with his own creation, saving it, and 
perceptible by it, . . . in order that man, having embraced the Spirit of 
God, may pass into the glory of the Father.” * 

The natural implications of the extracts we have given as to Irenzeus’s 
thought of man’s relation to the final judgment accord perfectly and 
impressively with his whole conception of the person and work of the 
Redeemer. Everything here is drawn on lines of universality. Christ 
is the compendium of humanity; He recapitulates, that is, represents, 
and is the Head of, the entire race; ‘ He has summed up in himself all 
nations [the whole heathen world, therefore] dispersed from Adam down- 
wards, and all languages and generations of men, together with Adam 
himself.” * He came to save man. He who is “inherent in the entire 
creation” (in universa conditione infixus) “hung upon the tree that all 
things might be summed up in Himself.”® He not only presents the 
true ideal of man, but resists and overcomes what is inconsistent there- 
with. ‘He passed through every stage of life, restoring to all the com- 
munion which is with God.” He renders a perfect obedience to God 
under all the conditions of trial presented to Adam and his posterity. 
“Summing up in Himself the whole human race from the beginning 
to the end, He has also summed up its death.” His obedience unto 

1 Ibid. iv. 6, 5. 2 Ibid. v. 26, 2. 

8 Ibid. iv. 20,4. Cf. passages before cited, and iii. 9, 1; 10,2,3; 11,6; v. 
26, 2, ‘‘ (adimplens secundum humanum genus dispositiones).” Irenzeus says 
that our Lord ‘‘ ‘descended into the lower parts of the earth’ to behold with 
his eyes the unfinished part of Creation (id quod erat inoperatum conditionis),” 
those who had died in faith even, being still, without Christ, incomplete and 


needing te be brought to the fullness or perfection of spiritual life. 
4 Tbid. iii. 22, 1, 3. 5 Ibid. v. 18,3. 
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death, suffering on the cross, propitiatory sacrifice, his high-priestly work, 
were in order that “exiled man might go forth from condemnation and 
might return without fear to his own inheritance.” * 

Very significant, also, is Irenzus’s conception of the uniqueness as 
well as necessity of the revelation made in Christ. Through the Son the 
Father is made known. Through Him, become visible, men see the in- 
visible God, and *‘ pass into the glory of the Father.”? With his coming 
all things “entered upon a new phase (nova aderant), the Word arrang- 
ing after a new manner the advent in the flesh that He might enroll to 
God that human nature (hominem) which had departed from God.” 
The patriarchs lacked the perception “of remission from a present 
Lord.” He is more than the means of salvation. The knowledge of 
salvation is “the knowledge of the Son of God, who is both truly called 
and Is, salvation.”* Nothing can more clearly express the necessity of 
Christ to man than such a declaration. If He is the goal of humanity 
and not a mere means to an end, no manhood is complete without Him. 
Salvation to Irenzus is a life which is not possible without The Life. 
Such a life, he believed, was provided in Christ for men universally. 
Though predicted, it was something unique and new: “ He brought 
all [possible] newness, bringing Himself.”* Without Him the world 
of the dead is “‘an unfinished part of creation.” In the same direction 
are his reasonings about divine justice. He quotes approvingly Plato’s 
words: “And God indeed . . . does everything rightly, moving round 
about them according to their nature; but retributive justice always fol- 
lows Him against those who depart from the divine law.” Such justice 
preserves the rights of everything, including divine benevolence — “ mov- 
ing round about it,” too, in sacred guard. Irenzus, at any rate, does 
not deem justice superior to mercy, for he says, while protesting against 
Marcion’s separation of justice and goodness, “ Neither does He show 
Himself unmercifully just; for his goodness, no doubt, goes on before 
and takes precedency.”*® Interesting are the occasional reasonings as to 
what God ought to do. “For if on account of his infinite greatness He 
remained unknown, He ought also on account of his infinite love to have 
preserved those impassible who were produced by Him.’’* The gospel 
is for all “equally and alike.’”*’ He argues the necessity of Adam’s 
partaking in the salvation brought by Christ lest God should seem to be 
conquered, and because He is not devoid of justice. If we mistake not, 
there hovers before his mind the thought that the knowledge of such a 
revelation of the Father as that made by the incarnate Word, is 
necessary to the universality of the judgment, “that all should be fairly 
judged, and that the faith in the Father and Son should be approved by 
all, that is, that it should be established by all, receiving testimony from 


1 Ibid. iii. 18, 7 ; iv. 8, 2; v. 11, 1. 2 Ibid. iv. 6,4; 20, 4. 
% Jbid. iii. 10, 1-3. 4 Ibid. iv. 34, 1. 
§ Ibid. iii. 25, 3-5. 6 Ibid. ii. 17, 11. 


7 Lbid. iii. 1, 1. 8 Ibid. iii. 23, 2. 
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all.” + So deeply founded, moreover, in the nature of the Son and o 
God, does he believe the purpose of a universal redemption to be, that 
he says, “it was necessary that what might be saved should also be called 
into existence, in order that the Being who saves should not exist in vain 
(uti non vacuum sit salvans.” ? And when He is repelling the thought 
that God had ever been careless or neglectful in respect to the welfare of 
his creatures, he says, “it is fitting that no such question should arise 
and gather such strength that it would indeed both change God and 
destroy our faith in that Creator who supports us by means of his 
creation.” * So that from these and other indications of Irenzus’s fun- 
damental conceptions of God and man, of salvation and punishment, of 
Christ and redemption, we have satisfactory reasons for believing that, as 
respects the problems in Eschatology now before the Church, he would 
stand with those who are resisting dogmas which change our funda- 
mental conceptions of God as revealed in his Son, and are inimical to 
piety, and who are equally maintaining the ancient faith that in Christ 
alone can men be recovered to God, and brought to completeness both 
individually and as members of a perfected society and kingdom. 

Whatever uncertainty may exist as to Ireneus’s opinions on the ques- 
tion before us, happily there is none respecting those of the other writers 
we have named, — not even Clement of Alexandria. Dr. Love has done 
something to excite doubt as to his restorationism, but nothing to disturb 
the common judgment that Clement believed Christ to have preached the 
gospel to all the dead. The limits of this article preclude an analysis 
of the interesting chapter in which Clement most fully exhibits his 
opinion. Dr. Love admits that Clement teaches the preaching of the 
gospel in Hades, both by Christ and his apostles, but contends that this 
message was confined to righteous Jews and Gentiles. He does not fol- 
low Clement’s thought to the end, where he makes this unequivocal 
statement : — 


“Tf, then, He preached the gospel to those in the flesh for this reason that 
they might not be condemned unjustly, how is it [conceivable] that He did 
not for the same cause preach it to those who had departed this life before the 
advent ?” 4 


The reason for preaching is the same in both worlds; in both the 
message must be equally universal. The righteousness of God which is 
appealed to is his justice to Himself, and his impartiality. 

Of Origen’s voluminous works Dr. Love uses only two. We do not 
understand him to dispute this eminent teacher’s belief in the universality 
of the offer of salvation to those whom Christ visited in Hades.® 

From Eusebius’s works we cite the following : — 


“For the point of his departure from men was made by Him a beginning. 


1 Tbid. iv. 6, 7. 2 Ibid. iii. 22, 3. 
8 Ibid. iv. 6, 2. 4 Stromata, vi. 6. 
5 On page 253 Dr. Love gives to Neander’s words too wide an application. 
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For the laws of love to men called Him even to death and to the dead them- 
selves, that He might recall the souls of those long dead ; for he cared for the 
salvation of all who have lived since the world began (rév ef aidvos amdvrwy) ; 
also that He might bring to nought him that hath the power of death, as the 
divine oracles teach. And he withdrew, . . . as man yielding his body to the 
common burial, but as God departing from it. Having cried with a great voice 
and said to the Father, ‘I commend the spirit,’ set free, He departed from the 
body, by no means waiting for death to come to Him, but pursuing it from be- 
hind and driving it on, — [death] delaying, and as it were shrinking back, 
rather, yielding under his feet and fleeing away, — and breaking asunder the 
eternal (é aidvos) gates of the dark innermost recesses, and by reversal open- 
ing for the dead, bound there by the chains of death, the way of ascent to life. 
. . . And He, the Saviour of all and our Lord, the Christ of God, called the 
Victorious One, in the predictions of the prophets is introduced as mocking at 
death, and loosing the souls bound there for whom He offers the hymn of 
victory, saying, ‘I will rescue them from the hand of Hades, and I will redeem 
their souls from death. O death, where is thy victory? O death, where is 
thy sting? The sting of death is sin; and the power of sin is the law.’”? 


Had not our discussion already outgrown the limits we had set for it 
we should dwell somewhat on the unfortunate method of Dr. Love’s 
book. He adopts certain rubrics, “ No Probation after Death,” “The 
Heathen Guilty,” etc., ete., and gives a series of quotations under each 
head. It is the old proof-text way. The quotations, it is only just to 


say, are made with verbal fairness from the Ante-Nicene Library. But 
the method is most unsatisfactory. The early Christian writers did not 
compose their works after the manner of schoolmen. It is easy to quote 
seemingly variant statements. ‘ Sentences are written under the limita- 
tion of the immediate purpose. Writers differ very much in their claim 
to be heard. What has the stamp of a common tradition, what is in- 
terpretation and inference, what is merely individual opinion or specula- 
tion, needs most careful discrimination. We regret to find Dr. Love’s 
book on the critical side seriously defective. He quotes “Second Clem- 
ent” as though it were written by the author of the First Epistle; ‘‘To 
the Greeks,” as though it were unquestionably Justin’s; the “ Longer 
Recension,” which he attributes strangely to the second century, as 
though it were equally good evidence with the “Shorter” ; “ On Annun- 
ciation to Mary,” as though it were a homily by Gregory Thaumaturgus ; 
and the “ Clementine Recognitions,” as though it were written in part by 
Clemens Romanus, and reflected his opinions. The Ante-Nicene Library 

1 Demonstratio Evangelica, iv. 12. Were we to continue our quotations we 
should call attention to passages in a work attributed to Athanasius, Contra 
Apollinarium, i. 14, 19; ii. 9, 17; and also to Hilary, Jn Psalm. 118. The 
Contra Apollinarium is accepted by the Benedictine Editors and by others, yet 
its genuineness is not clear. In any event it is not likely, on the points for 
which we refer to it, to have deviated from the opinions of the master. The 


testimony of men like Athanasius (though indirect) and Hilary is of great 
weight. 
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is accepted as a second canon for the author’s purpose. Whatever is 
included in it is available, without inquiry whether it comes from an 
Ebionite, a Millenarian, or a fourth century interpolator and forger. 
What is most surprising is, that each and all pretty much alike seem to 
be accepted as witnesses to apostolic teaching. This is going further 
a long way than any of the Tractarians would have ventured, and John 
Henry Newman on his way to Rome is quite surpassed by the Congrega- 
tional “ Pastor at South Hadley.” Ought not an alarm to be sounded ? 
The “ Recognitions ” teach baptismal regeneration, justification by works, 
an Ebionitic doctrine of the Person of Christ, besides representing Saint 
Peter as inventing “a pious fraud,” and yet they are said to be “ enough” 
the work of Clement, — Paul’s fellow-laborer, the “third presbyter” at 
Rome, “succeeding the Apostle Peter,” — “to indicate the tenor of his 
beliefs.” Cyprian, who first definitely taught the solidarity of the Epis- 
copate, the Roman primacy, the sacerdotal theory of the Christian min- 
istry, —a theory which well-nigh revolutionized Christianity, — is intro- 
duced with the words “ his view of the main Christian doctrines may be 
depended upon as Apostolic.” No hint is given that Tatian became a 
Gnostic, or that Papias, Justin, Irenzeus, and others were Millenarians, 
or that no writer before Origen conceived of a spiritual conquest of the 
world by Christianity. We do not undervalue, rather we would strongly 
emphasize in its place, the testimony to the teaching of Christ and his 
Apostles which may be derived from the early Christian centuries. But 
the argument requires a more careful handling than Dr. Love appears to 
recognize. The later critical study of the sources of doctrinal history 
has shown that the early church gained but a meagre appreciation of the 
teachings of St. Paul, and especially of his wonderful mastery of the 
spirituality and freedom of the gospel and of the new relation of man to 
God which it established. Irenzus is the first writer who definitely 
grasps the thought, and he by no means perfectly. The organic connec- 
tion which Paul taught between faith and works was never understood in 
the Ancient Church. The germs of legalism are latent in the Christian 
literature of the second century. In the third we are well on the way 
to corruptions of doctrine which became ascendant in the medizval 
church. Eschatology was narrowed, degraded, de-Christianized. The 
descensus, which in the early belief was associated -with a redemptive 
fulfillment of the law of death and with the presentation of new motive 
for spiritual life, the preaching of the gospel, was transformed into a 
dramatic exhibition of overwhelming power. Yet through all the cor- 
ruptions, the legalism, the myths and legends, can still be discerned a 
universal impression, left by the manifestation of Christ and the preach- 
ing of Apostles, that the work of redemption is not restricted by earthly 
horizons, that the gospel is universal and absolute, a revelation of the 
Father by the Son, the religion of the Shepherd who seeks the lost Adam 
and his race, and who is the Alpha and Omega of human history. 
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THE NEW METHOD OF VOTING. 


Tue “London Spectator” printed, a few weeks ago, an editorial 
presenting and commenting on certain influential American utterances 
regarding the growth of electoral corruption in this country, and adding 
to statement and comment these cheerful words : — 

“If the American people once realize that their system of election has 
become corrupt, that system will be changed. 

“The Americans bear a great deal in the way of abuses, and allow plenty 
of talk about corruption eating out the heart of the nation. Let them, how- 
ever, once realize that things have gone too far, and we need not have the 
slightest fear that they will [not] rescue popular representative institutions 
from the slough into which they have momentarily sunk.” 


This is such an utterance as we might have expected from the “ Spec- 
tator,” and one especially pleasant, when certain recent unpleasant inter- 
national transactions are considered. The satisfaction which we take in 
seeing our political life begin to put forth the recuperative force so gen- 
erously attributed to it cannot but be somewhat increased by the recollec- 
tion that a friend’s good opinion of us is proving its sagacity. 

For we do see indications that the desire for a purer suffrage is taking 
firm hold of the national mind. The earnestness and practical tone of 
the articles upon ballot reform which our leading periodicals are printing ; 
the carefully considered lectures upon the same theme which have been 
delivered in two at least of our principal cities; and, especially, the ini- 
tiation in many States of legislative action to secure honest voting, war- 
rant the belief that the beginning of the reform so sorely needed is not 
far off. Certainly its commencement, so far as the State of Massachu- 
setts is concerned; is near. A suffrage bill, elaborately framed, with a 
view to preventing bribery, and embodying a system untried in this 
country, except in a single city, has been enacted by our legislature, 
and will go into operation next November. The legislature of New 
York voted for a similar method last year, and will, notwithstanding 
Governor Hill’s veto of the measure, probably pass another such bill 
before very long. Wisconsin has made a new, though somewhat dif- 
ferent ballot law. Bills providing improved ballot legislation are now 
under consideration by the legislatures of Ohio, Indiana, and New Jer- 
sey. Such bills are to be introduced speedily into the legislatures of 
many other States. These facts give ground for hoping that a deep and 
serious movement is beginning; one that will not stop with a single 
political experiment, but will continue until law-making has done what 
it can do towards purifying the ballot. 

The new way of voting about to be tried by Massachusetts is just now 
much in the minds of those who have a purified suffrage at heart. We 
will try to give an account of this method which shall be as intelligible 
as a brief description of it can be. The facts are fully given in a mono- 
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graph entitled “The Australian Ballot System,” by John H. Wigmore, 
of the Boston Bar, and published by Charles C. Soule, Boston. We 
would acknowledge our indebtedness to this thorough treatise. 

The history of the system may be briefly sketched. It was invented 
by Francis S. Dalton of South Australia, a member of the legislature, 
and afterwards of the government of that province. It was passed in the 
legislative year 1857-1858, and so commended itself by its results as 
gradually to be extended to all elections held in the colony. The ex- 
ample of South Australia was gradually followed by the sister-colonies 
Victoria, New South Wales, Tasmania, New Zealand, Queensland, and 
Western Australia. 

In 1872 the House of Commons passed the “ Ballot Act” now in 
force, which embodied the result of several years’ labor of a Parliamentary 
Committee, and of thorough discussion by the House. This act put Great 
Britain and Ireland under an electoral system differing in no essential 
feature from that of Australia. A few years later the system was adopted 
by the Canadian provinces. The Massachusetts Act, approved by Gov- 
ernor Ames, May 29, 1888, embodies the leading features of the Aus- 
tralian system ; as does that of New York, passed by the legislature last 
year, but vetoed by Governor David B. Hill. A bill passed by the city 
of Louisville, Kentucky, and approved February 24, 1888, requires the 
elections held hereafter in that city to be conducted after a method essen- 
tially the same. 

What is the system? Its leading features are given in saying that 
it insures a secret ballot; makes it impossible for any other person than 
the voter to know how a vote is cast, except from the voter’s subsequent 
declaration. This obviously requires that the elector shall be alone when 
depositing his ballot, and also that the contents of his ballot shall be 
known to no one besides himself, as, of course, a person who sees him 
take a certain ballot and carry it, no matter how far, to the ballot 
box and deposit it, knows for what candidates he has voted. Accord- 
ingly, the law provides that each voter cast a ballot just prepared by 
himself, in an act seen by government officers to be solitary and unob- 
served. This it does by giving him a ballot containing the names of the 
various candidates nominated for each office to be filled, to be prepared 
for expressing his preference by receiving a cross upon the blank space 
opposite the name of each of the candidates preferred by him, and by pro- 
viding a place in which he may do the marking unobserved. The latter 
is given in the form of “ voting shelves or compartments ” set up inside the 
polling-room (we follow the Massachusetts law in giving this description), 
constructed to contain each but one person, and open only behind the 
occupant. A space containing these shelves, and the ballot boxes, with 
their paraphernalia, is railed off in the polling-room, the rail being so 
placed that no one outside it can come within six feet of either. 

Voters are admitted within this rail one by one, on announcing thei 
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names to the ballot clerk, provided the officer in charge of the check-list 
finds in it the name announced. Once within, the voter receives from 
the ballot clerk a ballot prepared for marking, as above described. This 
he takes “forthwith, and without leaving the inclosed space,” to one of 
the compartments, and marks according to his preference. If he be 
blind, or unable to read, yet a voter by the State law, he may ask the help 
of one or two of the election officers, the law forbidding them to betray his 
confidence under heavy penalties. The ballot marked must be so folded 
as to hide the mark put upon it, and thus deposited in the ballot box. 

This double act of marking in enforced secrecy and immediately cast- 
ing a ballot just furnished by the government is the one essential feature 
of the Australian ballot system. It is reproduced in the English and 
Canadian methods, and in that prescribed by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. It alone will confer such advantages as a truly secret ballot 
may give. This characteristic feature given, secondary ones may, of 
course, vary to meet the varying needs of the several communities which 
adopt the system. Several points of difference between the Massachu- 
setts law and its prototypes may be mentioned. With regard to the 
mode of nominating the candidates whose names are to be printed by 
the government upon the ballots, there is an important dissimilarity. 

The law of South Australia will print the name of any person nomi- 
nated in due form by two or more electors; that of Great Britain re- 
quires besides ‘two registered electors as proposer and seconder,” * eight 
other registered electors of the same county or borough as assenting to 
the nomination.” The Massachusetts law provides that “ any convention 
of delegates representing a political party which, at the election next pre- 
ceding, polled at least three per cent. of the entire vote cast in the State, 
or in the electoral district or division thereof for which the nomination is 
made,” may nominate. Or nominations may be made by papers signed, 
in the case of State offices by 1,000 or more citizens; or in the case of 
electoral districts or divisions of the State, “‘ by papers signed by qualified 
voters not less in number than one for every one hundred persons who 
voted at the next preceding annual election, but in no case less than 
fifty. The Massachusetts law alone provides that upon the ballot “there 
shall be left at the end of the list of candidates for each different office as 
many blank spaces as there are persons to be elected to such office, in 
which the person may insert the name of any person not printed on the 
ballot for whom he desires to vote as a candidate for such office.” 

On the other hand, the English law goes beyond that of Massachu- 
setts in providing that “ each ballot paper shall have a number printed 
on the back, and shall have attached a counterfoil with the same number 
printed on the face.” As “the number of each voter on the register of 
voters ” is to be marked on the counterfoil, it is possible for the officers 
in charge of the poll to find the ballot cast by any voter. The law pro- 
vides that in case any voter shall be proved to have received a bribe his 
vote shall be found and cast out. 
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A ballot cast by the Massachusetts law cannot be identified. The 
ballot prescribed by the Massachusetts law has the distinctive and excel- 
lent feature of guarding the voter against error in marking by printing 
opposite the name of each candidate his “ party or political designation,” 
and of printing outside the blank spaces opposite the names of the nomi- 
nees of each office the guiding words “ Vote for one.” 

Our law also provides that “‘ whenever the approval of a constitutional 
amendment or other question is submitted to the vote of the people, such 
questions shall be printed upon the ballot after the list of candidates.”’ 
It further specifies that “ special ballots in cities, containing only the 
names of candidates for the school committee, shall also be prepared in 
like manner and printed for the use of women qualified according to law 
to vote for members of the school committee.” 

The preparation of ballots for Parliamentary elections is made by the 
English law the duty of the returning officer. Ballots for State elections 
are by a provision of the Massachusetts law to be prepared by the Secre- 
tary of State, who must send them to the city and town clerks in sealed 
packages at least forty-eight hours before the election. In case those be- 
longing to any city or town are not received, others shall be prepared by 
the town clerk. 

May we expect electoral purity to follow the adoption of the Austra- 
lian way of voting? The answer is to be sought, of course, in the sixteen 
years of experience which England has had under the system. What 
account of that experience do Englishmen give? One far from unfavor- 
able on the whole; yet not a glowing account. The method has some 
admirable results ; no one would wish to abolish it; yet it has not done 
away with, perhaps not greatly lessened, the chief of the evils which it 
was established to remove. To be sure we have emphatic testimony in 
its favor. The town clerk of Manchester, as quoted by Mr. Wigmore, 
said, ‘I believe that such a thing as bribery does not exist in Manches- 
ter.” But this testimony was given only four years after the act went 
into operation, too soon for its efficacy to have been thoroughly tested. 
Mr. Goadby, an Englishman writing in the “ Political Science Quarter- 
ly ” for December, says: ‘‘ The effect of the ballot upon corruption has 
been very great. Treating and direct bribery were at once diminished 
by it. It is useless to corrupt unless its effects can be clearly traced ; and 
spending money to purchase votes is simply waste when a voter, demor- 
alized enough to take money, can still vote as he pleases without being 
found out.” These words strike the ear impressively, but as one dwells 
upon them they seem to express an opinion based on reports of the law’s 
earlier work, and on a priori reasoning rather than on careful observation 
of its later results. 

We have to put against these utterances words of a contrary tenor, 
which seem to be entitled to greater weight. In the “ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” for January, 1884, E. T. Wilkinson, Liberal agent at York, in an 
article entitled “The New Bribery Act,” said : — 
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“The Ballot Act has to a great extent disappointed the expectations of its 
promoters. It was intended to prevent the improper control of voters by 
bribery on the one hand, and by intimidation on the other. With respect to 
intimidation it has completely succeeded ; with respect to bribery it has entirely 
failed. It was argued that as it was impossible to be sure that he had obtained 
the vote he paid for, no person would be so foolish as to spend his money in 
bribery. But experience proves that this reliance on the roguery of human 
nature is vain. There is honor amongst thieves, and also amongst corrupt 
electors. Those who take bribes care nothing for political principles, and con- 
sequently have no preference for one political candidate over another, and if 
they have received money for voting, they will, as a rule, vote for those who 
have paid them.” 


Farther on he says .. . “it has been found more easy to carry on 
corrupt and illegal practices under the Ballot Act than before, and as a 
fact, although such large prices are not paid for votes, bribery has be- 
come more widespread and systematic.” And yet farther on, “ Probably 
the elections of 1874 and 1880 were more extensively corrupt than any 
that have taken place during the last fifty years.” 

This is, to be sure, the testimony of a single witness. But he is a wit- 
ness who is professionally conversant with the facts concerning which he 
speaks, and therefore presumably entitled to credence. 

An earlier number of the “ Nineteenth Century,” that for March, 
1881, contains the avowal of a similar opinion from the Earl of For- 
tescue, whose words are, however, entitled to less weight than Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s, as coming from one not immediately entrusted with the conduct 
of elections, and who, moreover, never had, as he himself avows, much 
faith in the usefulness of the Ballot Act: “The evidence taken at the 
trials of election petitions last year, and still more that elicited since by 
the special commissions, conclusively prove that the balldt has been 
very far from preventing, if indeed it has diminished, while shielding 
electoral corruption.” 

A fact corroborating these assertions, and one of the greatest signifi- 
cance, is the passage of the “Corrupt Practices Bill” in 1883. Parlia- 
ment would not have enacted that drastic remedy for bribery at elections 
if the Ballot Act which had been in operation for eleven years had shown 
itself able to destroy the evil. Perhaps it would have been yet more 
sorely needed if the Ballot Act had not been enacted. But that bribery 
flourished in spite of all that the Act could do, the passage of the later 
measure conclusively shows. 

We have no good reason for expecting that the Australian system will 
do for our politics what it failed to do for those of England. Doubtless 
there are among us many voters unprincipled enough to sell their votes, 
and yet not so tricky as to use the opportunity which the secret ballot 
gives them of cheating the buyer. The “ Nation” of January 10th con- 
tained a letter from a Nova Scotian which, while highly commending the 
Australian system on other grounds, said, “As to preventing bribery it 
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is not such a success as we should like. It has done a good deal; never- 
theless, the most of our bribable electors, especially in the country, make 
it a curious point of honor to vote the way they have been paid to.” 
We shall not indulge our national vanity unduly in assuming that our 
purchasable voters will be equally scrupulous. 

Nevertheless, the zeal and labor expended in securing the secret ballot 
are by no means wasted. Though bribery may not be eradicated, or 
even seriously checked, other good ends will be secured. The possibility 
of intimidation will be removed. Mr. Bryce says that intimidation does 
not exist in this country. Perhaps it did not when he wrote the words; 
but since then economic questions have come to the front, and are likely 
to stay there. It is conceivable that employers and employees should 
differ so seriously in their views respecting these questions, that the 
removal by the secret ballot of the power of intimidation should be- 
come desirable. Independence of party dictation, too, is likely to be 
fostered by the new system. Men who do not like the candidate nor 
the platform of the party with which they have acted, will be less 
likely to honor its ancient glories by giving it their vote if its man- 
agers are not to know how they voted. The mere fact that one receives 
his ballot from a government officer, not from a party caucus, will make 
him feel more free in his use of it. 

The new way of voting will exert through its greater seriousness and its 
indirect rebuke of bribery an important moral influence. It is well that 


the government should prescribe a way of casting the suffrage that 
honors it, and that banishes the practices which degrade it from the light 
of day. Such a way of voting cannot but deepen in the mind of the 
mass of citizens a sense of the sacredness of the ballot, and prepare the 
way for the more efficient safeguards of its purity which wise legislation 
can give and which the rising spirit of reform is sure to find out and 
earnestly seek. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT DISCUSSION. 
“THE NATION” ON ‘ COME-OUTERS AND STAY-INNERS.” 


Apropos of the Andover Controversy, “The Nation” of February 
7th makes the following editorial remarks : — 


“There seems to be no likelihood of a split in the Congregational body 
over the question. This is really the most surprising aspect of the whole af- 
fair. Here is a large denomination with its peace disturbed by a group of 
innovators, who show no signs of abandoning their obnoxious tenets, yet no ef- 
fort is made to cut them off, nor do the offenders ever appear to have thought 
of setting up for themselves. 

“ All this is a striking testimony to the great dulling of the instinct of reli- 
gious separatism in the past seventy-five years. Such a state of things simply 
could not have been at the beginning of this century. Every one familiar with 
the histories and biographies relating to the condition of the churches at that 
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time in this country will remember how constant a note in that literature is the 
willingness, almost the eagerness, of the men of those days to embody their 
separate religious ideas in separate religious organizations. They were afraid 
of schism neither as word nor as thing. Ifa man had a new social conception 
he not only broached it, but worked it — if, indeed, it could be made to work. 
If a man got beyond his sect, he did not wait to be put out — though if he had 
waited he would have been put out surely enough— but went out. It wasa 
time of intense individualism, and it almost seemed as if society would cleave 
down to its ultimate atoms. It was the day of the Come-outers. To it has 
succeeded, apparently, the day of the Stay-inners.” 

This is a fair statement of the present theological disposition in the 
different denominations. Separatism is no longer a necessity, and being 
unnecessary it is an ecclesiastical sin. In view of the general spirit of 
tolerance throughout Christendom, and in view of the marked tendencies 
toward union, in all possible ways, among the sects, schism is the unnat- 
ural and illogical result of differences in opinion or method. And the 
attitude of ultra men in the denominations, however unseemly their ag- 
gressive narrowness may be, should not be allowed to bring about such a 
result. Of course the easy solution of theological dissent is the with- 
drawal of the dissenting party. And it must be confessed that if a dis- 
senting party does not choose to withdraw, it is not for want of invitations 
to that effect, coupled with no very complimentary insinuations about the 
dishonesty of remaining. But the yielding to such pressure is a foolish 
surrender to mere intolerance. It shows a want of faith in and of re- 
spect for the general sense of Christendom. 

How frequent schism would be, if serious attention should be paid to 
the divisive demands of ultra-conservatism, may be seen from the further 
fact stated by “‘ The Nation,” that “ divergences as broad as those from 
which it” (the Congregational body) “suffers, can easily be detected in 
any of the leading Protestant bodies. They all have their ‘schools,’ 
their left, centre, and right.” What is known as the progressive move- 
ment runs through all the sects, and creates a sympathy between all whom 
it reaches. As we have elsewhere remarked in discussing the subject of 
“Theological Agreement and Theological Sympathy,” ! “The mutual 
relation of those who believe in theological progress is not merely that 
of toleration, it is that of intellectual sympathy. There is a constant and 
well-defined difference between minds of conservative and progressive 
tendencies of thought within the orthodox bodies. Progressive men will, 
as a rule, be found to be in sympathy with one another, but this sym- 
pathy does not necessarily imply full and positive agreement.” Per- 
haps “The Nation” puts the case too strongly when it refers to this 
sympathy as having resulted in forming an “ inter-sectarian sect,” but it 
is true that the larger theological affinities of men, both progressives and 
conservatives, often lie outside the sects to which they belong. Sectari- 
anism is no longer intrenched in theological differences. The divisive 

1 ANDOVER Review, February, 1888. 
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forces, which have proved to be permanent, are polity, ritual, tenet, not 
doctrine. ‘This is a singular feature of Protestantism. Protestantism, 
in its evangelical bodies, is steadily outgrowing the theological demarka- 
tions of sect. Even Calvinism and Arminianism are no longer in violent 
opposition, but conciliatory and codperative. While those bodies hold- 
ing the same inherited faith, which have allowed “schools” of thought 
to become “sects,” have been re-united, or are seeking the way to re- 
union. It would be absurd, in the face of such facts, for those of pro- 
gressive methods and aims to go out from their respective denominations, 
and pitiably weak in them to allow themselves to be forced out. 
Meanwhile the theological battle goes on where it belongs, in the de- 
nominations. And the contention is very general, if not universal. The 
conditions vary; the struggle for progress may be more intense at one 
point than at another, but the struggle is everywhere. And the serious- 
ness of it depends almost entirely upon the absolute conviction which 
progressive men may have as to the need of progress for the defense of 
the faith. It seems to be a difficult thing for men of conservative habit 
to think of study into the structure of the Bible or into the problems of 
eschatology in any other light than that of dangerous intellectual play. 
They seldom speak of the work done in these departments by their breth- 
ren in any other terms than that of “ destructive criticism,” or ‘* danger- 
ous speculation.” Imgnoring the moral necessity for such work in the 
intellectual problems of the time, they see no moral purpose in it. On 
the other hand, as it seems to those of progressive convictions, nothing 
is more conspicuous {than the absolute failure of ultra-conservatism to 
render any aid in the defense of the faith. “ Holding the fort” where it 
may guard its own, and shelter the refugees from the field of battle, is 
not defending the faith. The tide of battle has swept by the old de- 
fenses, and those who stay within them are simply out of the fight. 


MRS. HUMPHREY WARD AND THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


AN article in the “North American Review” for February, entitled 
“Sin and Unbelief,” and written by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, has that pe- 
culiar interest which attaches to the early literary ventures of an author 
who has achieved widespread notoriety. The essay will attract attention 
also because it contains all the leading thoughts of “ Robert Elsmere,” 
and therefore indicates not only the development of literary style, but of 
religious opinions as well. 

The article was prepared in 1881 immediately after the delivery of 
the opening lecture in the Bampton course for that year by the incum- 
bent, Rev. John Wordsworth, then a tutor in Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and now Bishop of Salisbury. It was written as a protest against his 
opinion that unbelief in Christianity is commonly due to moral rather 
than to intellectual causes, and is therefore sinful. The article, however, 
scarcely saw the light, for on the day of its appearance, a few copies hav- 
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ing been sold, a High Church clergyman, who was vicar of a church in 
Oxford, noticed the pamphlet in the bookseller’s shop, read it, and ob- 
serving that it bore no printer’s name, told the bookseller that the omis- 
sion was a legal offense, and in consequence the whole stock of copies 
was returned to Mrs. Ward, who says that “ the matter would probably 
have been carried further, but for the fact that a serious accident over- 
took the Bampton lecturer, and in the sympathy felt by the whole of Ox- 
ford, the feeling which had originally dictated the pamphlet and the ir- 
ritation caused by its summary suppression were both equally merged. 
The returned copies were stored away, and the incident passed out of 
mind.” She adds that it is with some diffidence she brings this bygone 
protest in behalf of a liberal religion once more into the light of day, but 
although seven years of reading and thought stand between her and it, 
although the opening is crude, and the whole slight and incomplete, she 
is not ashamed to-day of its judgments or its aspirations, and goes on to 
predict the rapid popularization of the opinions she advocates. In a 
graceful note of explanation concerning the use of Bishop Wordsworth’s 
name she says, “ As this protest was originally called forth by a particu- 
lar event, the name of an individual remains necessarily connected with 
it. In republishing it I would have effaced the signs in it of place and 
circumstance, but that the little piece of writing would so lose what act- 
uality and life it possesses. Naturally the name of the lecturer, who is 
now the earnest and devoted Bishop of Salisbury, is here only as repre- 
senting a moral and intellectual position. Still, if I were writing this 
first paragraph to-day, the expressions in it would be less emphatic. 
The more personal gentleness in controversy, the more hope of truth for 
oneself or of conviction in others, —the years bring no more penetrating 
lesson with them as they pass.” She describes, in the essay, the high 
expectations which were awakened by the reputation of the lecturer, and 
the almost equal pain and wonderment with which some of his senior 
hearers listened to him. Her complaint is that he did not recognize the 
ease of those whose skepticism is entirely honest and who have the high- 
est type of moral character, that he made the explanation of unbelief 
delightfully simple. “ Self-indulgence, vanity, — in these two words may 
be summed up the whole great change which all around is writing its 
indelible mark upon human society.” 

We refer to this article and the circumstances of its origin and reap- 
pearance, not to discuss Mrs. Ward’s own opinions, which have been de- 
bated to the point of satiety, but to notice what we deem an apparent 
injustiee to the lecturer in whom she was so greatly disappointed ; an in- 
justice which illustrates the liability of one who is taken up with a single 
idea to lose sense of proportion and to misunderstand the positions taken 
by others. After reading Mrs. Ward’s article we also read carefully the 
lecture which she attacks, and found that it gives an impression quite dif- 
ferent from that we had received from the criticism on it. The object 
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of the lecturer was to consider in subsequent discourses the essential, in- 
terior characteristics of Christianity by instituting a comparison between 
it and other religions. To such a study he maintained that something 
more is necessary than intellectual judgment, that there must be moral 
and spiritual appreciation of truth as embodied in life and as related to 
spiritual needs. He was thus led to notice some of the moral causes of 
unbelief which are prejudicial to a candid and responsive appreciation of 
Christianity. He describes at some length such causes as the disinclina- 
tion, common among young men, to submit to the restraints of religion, 
the tendency to specialize studies with such concentration on the chosen 
department that there is an unwillingness to be distracted by the 
disputes and problems of religion, and an intellectual coldness towards 
religion which is cherished under the name of candor and freedom from 
prejudice. That such conditions exist can hardly be doubted, and Mrs. 
Ward admits they are present in Oxford life. But the lecturer did not 
ignore other conditions which induce real perplexity and honest doubt. 
“ But we know that there is much sincere perplexity even under a cer- 
tain impatience and vehemence of manner, and that from the time of 
Job a sense of revolt against the dispensations of God has been felt in 
certain moments by many a true heart that loved righteousness. .. . 
Nay, to use the old illustration by which the Archbishop of Paris com- 
forted the skeptical master of theology in the days of St. Louis of 
France, the king is more pleased with him that keeps a frontier castle, 
assaulted and beleaguered by the enemy, than with him who merely rules 
a fortress in the midst of the settled land of peace.” Speaking of 
those who say they would willingly believe if they could, and who suffer 
pain from their unbelief, he says, “This is a very serious difficulty, and 
when it is raised in reference to individuals, I do not think we can give 
a definite answer to it without pretending to an impossible insight into 
the secrets of other hearts.” 

Mrs. Ward maintains that the Christian problem is, first and foremost, 
a literary problem, that “the Christian question is a question of docu- 
ments, of minute and intricate series of facts, of a long course of histori- 
cal development, on the one side of doctrine, on the other of organization, 
matters all of them for the trained literary critic, to be judged in the 
temper and by the methods now universally applied to similar classes of 
fact.” But the lecturer had not said that those matters could be consid- 
ered only with the temper of spirituality. In fact, he expressly distin- 
guished the historical and critical from the spiritual facts of Christianity. 
Referring to arguments for the Christian religion, he says, “These, as we 
are all aware, are of two kinds, external and internal; the first appeal- 
ing to the authority of witnesses to facts outside us, the second showing 
the intrinsic or inward reasonableness of the Christian revelation. Both 
of these methods are necessary, and Oxford perhaps needs the first quite 
as much as the second. But on the present occasion I shall beg your 
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attention to a portion rather of the internal evidence, which I propose to 
treat from a special point of view. I need scarcely say to those about 
me at this moment what motives induce the choice of subject. There 
are times of life to some men (with which most of us here are very fa- 
miliar) when the intellect is in a state of passionate activity, when it 
throws itself upon the world with instinctive self-assertion, and desires 
to create, out of the mass of fragments which seem to lie about it, an 
ideal truth which shall be all its own. In times like these the voice of 
authority has a distant, unmeaning sound; its light for the time is 
eclipsed, its assertions merely irritate. The most conclusive external 
proofs are powerless; and the whole fabric of past experience seems on 
the point of crumbling into dust.” 

These words precisely characterize the mental state of Mrs. Ward. 
She believes that the historical framework of Christianity has no solid 
support, and we must therefore seek its inner spiritual import. The 
Bampton lecturer perceives that the historical facts of Christianity are 
doubted by many minds, and while he thinks the external evidence is 
sufficient, he purposely turns away from that inquiry in order also to 
seek the inner, spiritual import of Christianity. For another reason and 
by another method the lecturer and the novelist had the same object, 
to seek the power of the Christian religion in its spiritual reality. We 
find no reason to doubt that, if the lecturer had taken up the literary 
question, that is, the question of external evidences, he would have rec- 
ognized the intellectual judgment as decisive ; but he chose to consider 
the internal character of Christianity, and properly enough reminded his 
hearers that intellect is not able alone to appreciate spiritual truth. He 
had before him one hearer (perhaps more than one) who was full of one 
idea, that the evidence for miracles is insufficient ; and because the lec- 
turer turned aside from that to another line of inquiry, she understood 
him to deny the rights of intellectual criticism and to denounce it as 
sinful. 

We do not charge ourselves with the duty of rushing to the defense of 
the Bishop of Salisbury. His opening lecture is not on a very high plane 
of thought ; we do not see the necessity of analyzing causes of unbelief 
so minutely ; he might apparently have entered his subject more di- 
rectly ; we doubt whether his reproof of those who cherish doubt tended 
to secure a more favorable hearing ; he has the English way of going at 
a subject ponderously, with frequent interspersion of phrases, current in 
the. church, of a pious sort, as if he had the dignity of the Church of 
England to support ; his style bears no comparison for nerve and move- 
ment with Mrs. Ward’s; but notwithstanding we think there was no 
occasion for the attack. The critic was dissatisfied because the lecturer 
did not discuss that special phase of Christian evidence in which she was 
interested, although it had been made the subject of repeated courses of 
lectures and of many books since the appearance of Strauss’s “Life of 
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Jesus.” In a word, Mrs. Ward is thoroughly converted to the mythical 
theory. She thinks the Christian world is on the point of accepting it. 
She thinks it should be discussed by all public defenders of Christian- 
ity, and that, whatever one’s piety may be, there is something wrong 
about his intellect if he believes that Jesus Christ is essentially the same 
as the person described in the books of our New Testament. 





SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


THE OUTLINE OF AN ELECTIVE COURSE OF STUDY. 


For the full outline, and for general authorities, to be used under Sec- 
tion I, see the January number, pp. 85, 86. 


Section I. Tue Socran Evoiution or Laszor. 
Topic 3. The English Laborer at the Rise of Industrialism. 


REFERENCES. — The Industrial Revolution. Arnold Toynbee. 

Work and Wages. Thorold Rogers. 

History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 1259-1793, complete 
in 8 vols. 6 vols., to 1702, now published. Rogers. 

History of English Poor Laws. (Vol. 1, chaps. 8, 9; vol. 2, chaps. 
10,11.) Nicholls. 

Pauperism and Poor Laws. (Chap. 10.) Pashley. 

History of England in Eighteenth Century. (Vol. 1,chap.4.) Lecky. 

History of English People. (Vol. 4, book 9.) Green. 

History of England. (Vol. 1, chap. 3.) Macaulay. 

The Coming of the Friars. (Chapter on the Black Death.) Jessopp. 


NortEs. 


1. Industrialism in England took its rise in the last half of the 
eighteenth century. Its rise was coincident with the date of the great 
inventions which revolutionized the industries of the nation : The Spin- 
ning Jenny, John Hargreaves, 1767, and the Spinning Frame, Richard 
Arkwright, 1769, both of which inventions were made available to an un- 
limited extent by the application of steam through the extension invented 
by James Watts, 1765. 

2. Population of England at the Rise of Industrialism (1750). We 
have no official returns before 1801. A census prepared in 1753 was 
rejected “ as subversive of the last remains of English Liberty.” “I did 
not believe,” said Mr. Thornton, member from the city of York, “ that 
there was any set of men, or indeed any individuals of the human species, 
so presumptuous and so abandoned as to make the proposal we have 
just heard. The new bill will direct the imposition of new taxes, and, 
indeed, the addition of a very few words will make it the most effective 
engine of rapacity and oppression which was ever used against an injured 
people.” 

From various computations made at the beginning of the century, we 
arrive approximately at the result. Gregory King, taking as a basis of 
computation the number of houses, as shown in the last collection of 
hearth-money, reaches the number of 5,500,000. 
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Mr. Finlaison, basing the calculation on the returns from the parochial 
registers, reaches the number of 5,134,516. 

The religious enumeration, under William III., based on the numbers 
belonging to the different sects, gives a total of 5,200,000. 

3. The distribution of people by classes and according to income is 
ingeniously calculated in the following table by Gregory King : — 


Social Economics. 


A SCHEME OF THE INCOME AND EXPENSE OF THE SEVERAL FAMILIES IN 
ENGLAND, CALCULATED FOR THE YEAR 1688. 








| Yearly In- 
| Ranks, Degrees, Titles, and Qualifications. | come in 
general. 


Number of 


Income | 
, Persons. | 


per | 
Family. | 





160 Temporal lords . 
26 Spiritual lords 
800 Baronets 


520/1,300 


6,400|3,200 


512,000 
33,800 


600 Knights 
3,000 | Esquires 
12 ,000 Gentlemen . 
5,000 Persons in greater offices and 
| places 
5,000 Persons in lesser ‘ofees and 
| places 
2,000 Eminent merchants and traders 
| by sea 
8,000 Lesser merchants and traders 
| by sea . ° 
10, 000! Persons in the law ‘ 
2. 000 Eminent clergymen 
8 000 Lesser clergy1 men 
40, 000' Freeholders of the better sort . 
120, 000 Freeholders of the lesser sort . 
150, 000, Farmers .. 
15,000 Persons in liberal arts and : sei- 
ences ‘ 
50,000 Shopkeepers and tradesmen. 
60,000 Artisans and handicraftsmen 
5,000 Naval officers 
4 000 Milits ury officers 


500,586 
50,000 Common seamen 
364,000 Labouring —— and 
servants ‘. 
400,000 Cottagers and paupers 
35,000 Common soldiers 
Vagrants, as gipsies, thieves, 
beggars, ete. ‘ 


out- 


1,349,586 Neat Totals . 
| 


12,800) | 

7,800] 
30,000) 
96,000} 


40,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


30,000 
16,000 


48,000 
70,000 
12,000 
40,000 
280,000 
660,000 
750,000 


75,000 
255,000) 
240,000) 

20,000 

16,000] 











880 
650 
450 
280 0; 


704,000 
390,000 
,200,000 
2,880,000 


1,200,000 
0} 600,000 
0} 800,000 


198 0 
154 0 
72 0) 
50 0) 
91 0} 
55 0 
42 " 


1,600,000 
1,540,000 

144,000 

400,000 
3,640,000 
6,600,000 
6,375,000 


900,000 
2,250,000 
2,280,000 

"400,000 

240,000 


60 0) 
45 0) 
38 0 
80 0 


60 0 





2,675,55 20| 
150,000| 
1,275,000! 
1,300,000 
70,000 


30,000) 


34,488,800 
1,000,000 


63 18 
20 0| 
15 0 


6 10! 
14 0 


5,460,000 
2,000,000 
490,000 


1010) 60,000 








5,500,520! | 


43,498,800 


32 5 





4. Of the Industries of England, prior to the full development of 


“ Industrialism,” agriculture held the chief place. 


Among manufactures, 


wool was the largest commodity, next iron, next cotton, then linen, silk, 


ete. 
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5. For wages and prices during the eighteenth century, see, in full de- 
tail, vols. 5 and 6 of “ History of Agriculture and Prices,” or in “ Work 
and Wages,” chaps. on “ Wages of Labor after the Rise in Prices,” includ- 
ing description of wages of the artisan from 1725-1750; “ Agriculture 
and Agricultural Wages in the Eighteenth Century,” and “ Wages in the 
Nineteenth Century.” 


Arnold Toynbee gives the following general estimates and comparisons 
in chap. 6 of “The Industrial Revolution ” : — 


‘The condition of the agricultural labourer had very much improved since 
the beginning of the century. In the seventeenth century his average daily 
wage had been 10}d., while the average price of corn had been 38s. 2d. 
During the first sixty years of the eighteenth century his average wages were 
1s., the price of corn 32s. Thus, while the price of corn had, thanks to a suc- 
cession of good seasons, fallen 16 per cent., wages had risen to about an equal 
extent, and the labourer was thus doubly benefited. Adam Smith attributes 
this advance in prosperity to ‘an increase in the demand for labour, arising 
from the great and almost universal prosperity of the country’ ; but, at the 
same time, he allows that wealth had only advanced gradually, and with no 
great rapidity.’ The real solution is to be found in the slow rate of increase 
in the numbers of the people. Wealth had, indeed, grown slowly, but its 
growth had, nevertheless, been more rapid than that of population. 

“In 1737 the day-labourers of England, ‘ by their large wages and cheapness 
of all necessaries,’ enjoyed better dwellings, diet, and apparel in England, 
than the husbandmen or farmers did in other countries. The middle of 
the eighteenth century was indeed about his best time, though a decline 
soon set in. By 1771 his condition had already been somewhat affected by the 
dear years immediately preceding, when prices had risen much faster than 
wages, although the change had as yet, aceording to Young, merely cut off his 
superfluous expenditure. By the end of the century men had begun to look 
back with regret upon this epoch in the history of the agricultural labourer as 
one of a vanished prosperity. . . . 

“Turning from the agricultural wage-earners to those engaged in manufac- 
tures, we find their condition at this period on the whole much inferior to what 
it is now. In spite of the widening gulf between capitalist and labourer, the 
status of the artisan has distinctly improved since Adam Smith’s time. His 
nominal wages have doubled or trebled. A carpenter then earned 2s. 6d. a 
day ; he now earns 5s. 6d. A cotton weaver then earned 5s. a week, he now 
earns 20s., and so on. But it is difficult to compare the condition of the arti- 
sans as a whole at the two periods, because so many entirely new classes 
of workmen have come into existence during the past century ; for instance, 
the engineers, whose Union now includes 50,000 men earning from 25s. to 
40s. a week. And if wages have on the whole very greatly increased, there 
were on the other hand some obvious advantages which the artisan possessed 
in those days, but has since lost. For the manufacturing population still lived 
to a very great extent in the country. The artisan often had his small piece 
of land, which supplied him with wholesome food and healthy recreation. His 
wages and employment too were more regular. He was not subject to the 
uncertainties and knew nothing of the fearful sufferings which his descendants 
were to endure from commercial fluctuations, especially before the introduc- 
tion of free trade. For the whole inner life of industry was, as we have seen, 
entirely different from what it now is. The relation between the workmen 
and their employers was much closer, so that in many industries they were not 
two classes, but one. As among the agriculturalists the farmer and labourer 
lived much the same life — for the capitalist farmers as a class were not yet 
in existence — and ate at the same board, so in manufacturing industries the 
journeyman was often on his way to become a master. The distribution of 
wealth was, indeed, in all respects more equal. Landed property, though 
gradually being concentrated, was still in a far larger number of hands, and 
even the great landlords possessed nothing like their present riches. They had 
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no vast mineral wealth, or rapidly developing town property. A great num- 
ber of the trading industries, too, were still in the hands of small capitalists. 


Great trades, like the iron trade, requiring large capital, had hardly come into 
existence.” 


6. The rate of living of the English laborer of this period, and 


some of his social characteristics. 


“ Gregory King, in his very valuable estimate of ‘the state and condition of 
England’ in 1696, has calculated that, out of a population of about 5,500,000, 
about 2,700,000 ate meat daily, and that, of the remaining 2,800,000, 1,540,000 
ate meat at least twice a week, while 240,000 were either sick persons or infants 
under thirteen months old. There remained 1,020,000 persons ‘who receive 
alms, and consequently eat not flesh above once a week.’ ” — Lecky, “ England 
in the XVIIIth Century,” vol. i., chap. 4, p. 607. 

“ When Arthur Young investigated the agricultural condition of the south- 
ern counties in 1768, he found that the average weekly rate of agricultural 
wages for the whole year round, was 10s. 9d. within 20 miles of London ; 
7s. 8d. at a distance of from 20 to 60 miles from London ; 6s. 4d. at from 60 
to 110 miles from London ; 6s. 3d. at from 110 to 170 miles. The highest 
wages were in the eastern counties, the lowest in the western counties, and 
especially in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. In some parts of these he found 
that the agricultural wages were not higher than 4s. 6d. in winter and 6s. in 
summer. In the north of England, which he described in 1770, he found that 
agricultural wages, for the whole year, ranged from 4s. 11d. to 9s. 9d., the aver- 
age being 7s. 1d. Within 300 miles to the north of London, the average rate 
in different districts varied only from 6s. 9d. to 7s. 2d. ; but beyond that dis- 
tance it fell to 5s. 8d. Twenty years later, the same admirable observer, after 
a detailed examination of the comparative condition of the labouring classes in 
England and France, pronounced agricultural wages in the latter country to 
be 76 per cent. lower than in England, and he has left a most emphatic testi- 
mony to the enormous superiority in well-being of the English labourer.” — 
Lecky, vol. i., chap. 4, p. 611. 

“In 1704 an abortive attempt which was made to extend the system of 
poor-law relief produced the ‘Giving Alms no Charity,’ one of the most admi- 
rable of the many excellent tracts of Defoe. No man then living was a 
shrewder or more practical observer, and he has collected many facts which 
throw a vivid light on the condition of the iabouring poor. He states that, al- 
though in Yorkshire, and generally in the bishopric of Durham, a labourer’s 
weekly wages might be only 4s., yet in Kent and several of the souther® and 
western counties agricultural weekly wages were 7s., 9s.,and even 10s. He 
mentions the case of a tilemaker to whom he had for several years paid from 
16s. to 20s. a week, and states ‘that journeymen weavers could earn from 15s. 
to 20s. a week.’ The pauperism of the country he ascribes not to any want of 
employment, but almost wholly to habits of vagrancy, drunkenness, and extrav- 
agance. ‘I affirm,’ he says, ‘of my own knowledge that when I wanted a man 
for labouring work, and offered 9s. per week to strolling fellows at my door, 
they have frequently told me to my face that they could get more a-begging.’ 
‘Good husbandry,’ he adds, ‘is no English virtue, . . . it neither loves nor is 
beloved by an Englishman. The English get estates, and the Dutch save 
them ; and this observation I have made between foreigners and Englishmen — 
that where an Englishman earns his 2s. a week, and but just lives, as we call 
it, a Dutchman grows rich, and leaves his children in very good condition. 
Where an English labouring man with his 9s. a week lives wretchedly and 
poor, a Dutchman with that wages will live tolerably well. . . . We are the 
most lazy, diligent nation in the world. There is nothing more frequent than 
for an Englishman to work till he has got his pockets full of money, and then go 
and be idle, or perhaps drunk, till it is all gone, and perhaps himself in debt ; 
and ask him, in his cups, what he intends, he ’Il tell you honestly he will drink 
as long as it lasts. I make no difficulty to promise, on a short summons, to 
produce above a thousand families in England, within my particular knowl- 
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edge, who go in rags, and their children wanting bread, whose fathers can earn 
their 15s. to 25s. a week, but will not work.’” — Lecky, “England in the 
XVIIIth Century,” vol. i., chap. 4, p. 609. 


7. The consideration of the state of the English laborer at this 
period naturally leads to the study of the growth of pauperism. This 
study, however, belongs to Section III. of the Course. We may now 
mark the fact that with the disappearance of slavery and serfdom pau- 
perism becomes the blot on the social life of England. Various causes 
operated to produce the pauper. Among these the consolidation of farms 
and the reversion of large tracts of arable land to pasturage, the dis- 
solution of monasteries, the debasement of the coinage under Henry 
VIII., and the confiscation of the estate of the guilds by the Protector 
Somerset. A glimpse of the disturbance in the physical life of the na- 
tion, which changed the holdings and property of the agricultural por- 
tions of the realm, may be gained from the study of the effects of the 
successive plagues which visited England. 


“‘ Whoever else may have been losers or sufferers by the plague, there was 
one class which emerged from that dreadful year very much richer than be- 
fore. The lords of the manors, the representatives of what we now call the 
country gentry, were great gainers. Not only did the extraordinary amount 
paid in heriots and fees make up an aggregate which in itself constituted a very 
large percentage upon the capital embarked in agriculture, but the extent of 
land which escheated to the lords was very considerable. 

“A man’s whole household may have been swept off — young and old, babe 
and suckling, sister and brother, and aged mother, and wife, and children, 
and servant, and friend — every soul of them involved in one hideous, horrible 
calamity. The steward of the manor was not concerned with any but the 
head of the house — the tenant of the manor — was he missing? Then who 
was his heir? The steward made his entry of one fact only. ‘Thus :— 

“«¢ The jurors do present that Simon Must died seized of a Messuage and 4 
acres of land in Stradset, and that he has no heir. Therefore it is fitting that 
the aforesaid land be taken into the hands of the lord.’ 

“ Also that Matilda Stile . . . was she married or single, widow or mother 
or maid ? What cared the precise man of business on that 24th of July, 1349, 
as his pen moved over the parchment ? . . . ‘ Matilda Stile died seized of one 
acre afd one rood of land held in villenage. Therefore it is fitting that the 
aforesaid land be taken into the hands of the lord until such time as the heir 
may appear in court.’ 

“He never did appear! Next year her little estate was handed over to an- 
other. She was the last of her line.” — Jessopp, “'The Coming of the Friars.” 
Chapter on The Black Death. 

William Jewett Tucker. 

ANDOVER. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. SECOND SERIES. 
I. THE TURKISH EMPIRE (continued). 


It is known how highly the American missionaries value Mr. Straus, 
our present Minister Plenipotentiary in Constantinople. Several mis- 
sionaries from Asia Minor have spoken to us privately in still more 
emphatic commendation of his services. The cordiality and energy of 
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his support have never been exceeded by his predecessors, and seldom 
equalled. He has, moreover, the advantage, that being a Hebrew in 
religion, he cannot be credited with supporting our missionaries out of 
any proselytizing zeal. The following statement, from the “ Missionary 
Herald” for January, 1887, shows that even the Moslem zeal of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid has to stay its hand before the power of the United States, 
applied within its legitimate bounds by their efficient representative. 
‘“‘A reactionary wave passed over the Turkish officials, leading, during 
the spring and summer, to the suppression of Christian newspapers and 
the closing of many Christian schools. Though external opposition has 
seemed to put in peril the work of many years, the great body of be- 
lievers has been steadfast, and the year closes with new light breaking in at 
many points. The officials have already begun to put their seal upon the 
text-books used in Christian schools. The college at Harpoot has at last 
received official recognition, and there is a promise of a speedy removal 
of restrictions upon the press. The outlook for work throughout the 
dominions of the Sultan is certainly brighter than it was at the opening 
of the year.” 

The fact that the United States are not even suspected of the faintest 
political ambition in the East sets our representative there free from all 
embarrassment in urging the just claims of our citizens. The work to 
which Americans are called in Turkey would be ruined at once, if we 
were to give hearing to the censure cast upon us by the “ Spectator,” that 
we do not sometimes interfere, and at the cost of a few shells thrown, se- 
cure, for instance, the independence of the Armenians. It does not follow 
that America is living only for herself because the weapons of the war- 
fare carried on by her people in Turkey are of another sort than those 
recommended to us by the “ Spectator.” And as to the charge which it 
seems has been sneeringly brought of late, that the main business of our 
envoys in Turkey is to defend the claims of the missionaries, it is enough 
to answer, that if the Turkish government will not harass them, our 
ambassadors will not have to defend them. It is honorable to America, 
however, that in at least one vast region American interests are princi- 
pally the interests of benevolence and enlightenment. 

Mr. Sleeper, of Samokov, Bulgaria, writing October 25, 1886, remarks 
that at a recent service he should judge nearly all the students of the 
Bulgarian (Orthodox) Theological School to have been present. They 
were very quiet and attentive. They avowed that they attended for the 
purpose of learning how to preach. The school, he remarks, offers no 
opposition at any time to the evangelical work. The tone of Mr. 
Sleeper’s communication seems to be that of a somewhat contemptuous 
discontent that any members of the National Church should attempt 
to learn from Protestantism without caring to become Protestants. It 
is hard to see, however, why this position is not perfectly legitimate. If 
the Bulgarian Church is willing to revive her spiritual life at the hearth 
of Protestantism, she certainly has a right to do so. A fresher spiritual 
life will doubtless greatly transform her. But it does not yet appear that 
it will necessarily dissolve her. 

“A missionary, writing from Turkey,” remarks the “ Herald,” says: 
“«¢Qne reason why we have no more revivals must be found in the low 
ethical standard of the people. Cheating the Turkish government is 
considered by very many, even of our Protestants, not a sin but a meri- 
torious action. Of course the transition to cheating one another is easy, 
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and it is done with a clear conscience.’ The gospel standard is high, 
‘Tribute to whom tribute ; custom to whom custom.’ ” — The “ Herald” 
remarks that for the first time in history a Christian has been appointed 
Turkish minister of finance. It expresses a reasonable doubt whether 
this application of a new cloth to an old garment will prove of any service. 
— The Rev. C. H. Wheeler, President of Euphrates College, Harpoot, 
on the Euphrates, before this breaks through the Taurus range, writes: 
“ The fact that of their own motion, with no aid from us, graduates are 
found in the Geneva Law School, in Andover, Hartford, and Yale The- 
ological Seminaries, Yale Scientific School, Michigan University, and sev- 
eral medical schools in the United States, while others are merchants in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Washington, shows that aspiration and push are 
not wholly wanting. Would that we might see these qualities exhibited 
to the same extent in efforts to bless their own people!” — The Rev. 
Henry Marden, of Marash, writing from Zeitoon, an Armenian town on 
the Taurus of ten thousand inhabitants, in which there is a Protestant 
community of two hundred members, one of the best in the field, speaks 
of the town as “hid away in a dark ravine of the Taurus, reached by 
almost impassable mountain-trails.” Its subjection to the Turks has 
been rather nominal than real. The more peaceful relations at present 
prevailing, Mr. Marden thinks, may be largely ascribed to the moral in- 
fluences now at work. ‘A few years ago the Bible was burned in the 
streets of Zeitoon and the missionary narrowly escaped with his life 
from a fanatical mob, but to-day there is not a house in the town that 
does not welcome both the missionary and his Bible. Yet within the 
past five years very few have crossed the line and entered the Protestant 
community. In other cities men, when they become enlightened, one by 
one become Protestants; but here hundreds of men have accepted, at 
least intellectually, the Protestant interpretation of truth, but with the 
hope of reforming the old Armenian Church they prefer to remain in 
it.” They have, however, their evangelical services of various kinds, 
and Mr. Marden himself, at the request of the bishop, had addressed a 
funeral company of nearly a thousand. Men formerly noted for evil 
deeds sat quietly to hear. ‘“ Before me were a dozen priests with crosses, 
censers, and coats of many colors. They chanted the service in the 
ancient unknown language, swung the censers, and then sat down in 
silence. In simple language I explained the way of salvation and bade 
them look to Jesus and live. The gospel message came to many of these 
hardened men with the freshness of a new revelation, and every eye was 
fixed upon me in breathless attention.” — Mr. W. N. Chambers, of 
Erzroom, remarking that at present no gains are being made from the 
Gregorians — that is, the members of the old Armenian Church, of 
which Gregory the Illuminator was the founder— says: “There is a 
seeming movement among the Gregorians here —at least there is con- 
siderable talk for church reform. Possibly the result of our labors may 
be in that direction. A union between the Episcopal and the Gregorian 
Churches, whereby a strong element of spirituality and piety might be 
infused into the Gregorian Church, might work a wonderful revolution to 
the glory of God.” 

Rev. Joseph K. Greene, D. D., of Constantinople, writing of Adriano- 
ple, whose population of one hundred thousand makes it the third city of 
European Turkey, the capital and Salonica outnumbering it, says: “‘ The 
Evangelical work at Adrianople began in 1853 by sending a native helper 
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to the city. The same year a Turk was beheaded for declaring himself 
a Christian. He was unknown to the missionaries, but maintained be- 
fore the court that since Christ there is no need of another prophet, and 
that Mohammedanism is false, as might be seen from its works. He was 
given time to repent, and promised an office if he did so; but he held 
fast to his confession and with his last breath declared: ‘I die for 
Christ.’ Since then the leading men of all the communities have become 
more or less familiar with the claims of Protestant Christianity ; large 
numbers of the Scriptures have been sold in all the languages of the 
population ; there have been earnest confessors of Christ from each of 
the principal nationalities; and conclusive evidence has appeared of the 
working of the Holy Spirit, especially in the hearts of brethren and sis- 
ters from among the Armenians and Greeks.” — The Evangelical move- 
ment in Smyrna, writes Dr. Constantine, has aroused much opposition 
from the Greek Church. As one result, however, a Greek journal urges 
the abridgment of the liturgical services, which are excessively long 
and wearisome. The people, moreover, stand from beginning to end. 
And the Greek liturgy is not relieved by the exquisite chanting of the 
Russian service. On the contrary, Bayard Taylor, speaking of a high 
function which he attended in the Theseion at Athens, describes with 
much humor the bursts of nasal bellowing which ever and anon shook the 
classic building, and which he seems to intimate might well have helped 
to reconcile poor King Otto to his abdication. The language, moreover, 
though Greek, is hardly more intelligible to the people of to-day than if 
it were Latin. The Roman mass, in the comparison, is austerely simple. 
— The “ Herald” for June, 1887, says: “In connection with the inter- 
esting account given by Mr. Baldwin of the dedication of the church at 
Yenije, we would refer here to a remarkable incident, the like of which 
is not known to have occurred heretofore in Turkey. Dr. Greene reports 
that, at the dedication of the church, the Turkish governor of the dis- 
trict, with members of his council, the judge, and several military offi- 
cers, in all some twenty Turks, a part of them coming a distance of 
many miles in order to be present, walked in and took their seats on one 
side of the pulpit ; and after the reading ot the Scriptures and the prayer 
of dedication, the governor arose and read a brief address in Turkish, 
congratulating and commending the Protestant community, and wishing 
them prosperity as faithful subjects of his Majesty the Sultan. A suit- 
able reply having been made, the party of Turks remained to the further 
services of dedication, and afterwards dined with the missionaries and 
native pastors, and enjoyed an hour of pleasant intercourse. Dr. Greene 
may well add: ‘ There is movement even in Turkey.’ ” 

Mr. Marden, referring to the extraordinary movement of the ‘ Lovists,” 
among the Armenians of Zeitoon and its neighborhood, speaks of having 
assisted in a union service in one of the Armenian churches conducted 
by himself and the priest with whom it originated. From the stress 
which the founder lays on Love, to God and man, in opposition to mere 
ritual works, the movement seems to have its name. He publicly attrib- 
utes its origin to Protestant seed-sowing. The movement has many 
fantastical, not 4o say fanatical elements, but has at present a thoroughly 
friendly attitude towards Protestantism. The church was packed with a 
deeply and solemnly attentive audience during a service of three hours. 
— Previously to this awakening, in 1884, a third of Zeitoon had been 
destroyed by fire. And subsequently to the meeting just described, a fire 
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broke out which consumed almost the whole city, leaving eight out of ten 
thousand people homeless. The energy of faith, and power of imparting 
consolation, Mr. Christie remarks, shone out with peculiar brilliancy in 
the two native preachers, though they, and most of their people, were 
among the destitute. — The ‘Herald ’ quotes from a semi-weekly Bul- 
garian newspaper a tribute to the Protestant journal, the “ Zornitza.” 
Denouncing its theological activity, the paper says, “In regard to its lit- 
erary, scientific, and political value, we must acknowledge that the ‘ Zor- 
nitza’ has always afforded interesting scientific and political informa- 
tion ; that it has understood how to follow a policy both consistent and 
holding aloof from our partisan passions, strifes, and bickerings ; and it 
has always been in favor of a sensible national policy. The cheapness of 
this evangelical paper has procured its dissemination to all the ends of 
our country; in the smallest hamlet you will find it read even by the 
best orthodox Bulgarians. We ourselves read it regularly, and grieve 
that the powers of intelligent Bulgarians are at the disposal of this news- 
paper simply and solely for empty salary.” — The Rev. Edward G. 
Porter, of Lexington, who had lately returned from a journey through 
Turkey, writes in the “ Herald” for February, 1888: “The crowning 
feature of our journey thus far has been our visit to Aintab and Marash. 
Indeed, I doubt if anywhere, in any part of the world, we shall see more 
gratifying evidence of an abundant harvest attending missionary effort 
than in these two flourishing inland cities. Each of them now has three 
native churches in full operation, and such churches ! some of them with 
a regular attendance of a thousand, and Sunday-schools in proportion, 
and native pastors richly endowed with the graces of the Spirit and with 
the acquirements of sound learning; men who are qualified to lead the 
flock into green pastures and beside still waters. The fidelity of our 
missionaries, who have labored hard in this field, seems to have been 
equaled by their wisdom. They have not only preached the gospel with 
rare success, and planted it as good seed in green soil, but they have built 
it up, as wise master-builders, in the shape of solid and attractive edifices 
for the Christian education of the youth whom the churches are con- 
stantly bringing forward.” 

A missionary life of fifty-five years was closed in November, 1887, at 
Aintab, in the passing away of Martha Jane Dalzel, wife of Elias Riggs, 
D. D.,and mother of Mrs. Tillman C. Trowbridge, at whose house she 
died. — Dr. Edwin E. Bliss of Constantinople, in a condensed sketch of 
the missions of the American Board in Turkey, divides their history into 
three periods: (1) Preparation, 1820-1846; (2) Growth and Organiza- 
tion, 1846-1866; (3) Decided Advance, especially in educational work, 
and a better adjustment of the relations between the missionaries and the 
native pastors. As to this last point there seemed to be at one time seri- 
ous danger that American control, having at first developed the native 
energies, might insist on its rights until it should again suppress them. 
Cn a larger scale, it has been this stubborn refusal to recognize the time 
when tutelary guardianship should begin to recede, that has converted the 
Roman supremacy, once mainly a blessing, into something very like a 
curse. It was by the vastness of her missionary operations that Rome 
chiefly won her authority, and by the gratitude of her converts that she 
was enabled to retain it too long. But happily Americans more readily 
yield to the signs of the times. — 

“For three or four years past,” says the “ Herald,” “the Turkish gov- 
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ernment has shown a growing suspicion of its Armenian subjects, espe- 
cially in Constantinople, Erzroom, and Van. For this a few hot-headed 
Armenians are in part responsible. The success of the Bulgarians in se- 
curing their independence led some of the Armenians to think that they 
might repeat that history in Armenia, and so through secret circulars, the 
pictures of their ancient kings, ‘ national’ songs and clubs, they began to 
foment a ‘national’ spirit, forgetting that while they constitute only about 
one eighth of the population of Asiatic Turkey, and probably not more 
than one fourth of ancient Armenia itself, such an undertaking would be 
utterly hopeless. It had the effect, however, to alarm the government, 
and to lead it to adopt repressive measures. Men suspected of leadership 
have been imprisoned or banished, and some have been punished for sim- 
ply having in their possession copies of the so-called ‘ national’ pictures or 
songs. All this seems childish on both sides, for besides the comparative 
fewness of their numbers, — perhaps two and a half millions in the whole 
empire, —the Armenians are an inoffensive, quiet, industrious people, 
unaccustomed to arms, and without leadership. Our missionaries have 
uniformly preached loyalty to the government which has given them its 
protection, and this they have inculcated in their schools; and they have 
forbidden in their schools the singing of the ‘ national’ Armenian songs.”’ 
Some recent inadvertence, however, of a Protestant teacher, has pro- 
duced an unpleasant complication at Erzroom, which will doubtless soon 
be adjusted. 

“ The thirty-first annual report of Harpoot Station, prepared by Mr. 
Barton, alludes to some discouragements, among which are noticed wine- 
drinking, the lack .of a revival spirit, and the poverty of the people. 
Despite this growing poverty, the contributions of the people show an 
increase from year to year that is truly remarkable. The report says: 
‘We are often astonished at the readiness with which these people 
give. For every dollar the Board contributed for direct religious and 
educational work in this field, the people put with that dollar, for the 
same object, $2.27. If we include in our calculation the $3,287 paid to 
the college, and for board of pupils in Harpoot, this $2.27 becomes 
$3.58, and the average for every Protestant soul, male and female, old 
and young, becomes $1.05, or for each church-member $5.80. I believe 
that these figures are below rather than above the actual facts.’” The 
“Herald” goes on to say: “On any fair comparison of the average 
value of a day’s labor in Harpoot and in this country, the sum last men- 
tioned would be about equivalent to $60 for each church-member. Some 
of the people confess that they have sometimes gone to bed hungry in 
order that they might make their contributions.” 

The two great famines of last year in Asia Minor, one resulting from 
drought, one from locusts, had been followed by an exceedingly large 
harvest, but business had been so disarranged that great suffering was 
likely to prevail for a good while. — The “ Herald” for October says: 
“Among the letters from the Central Turkey Mission will be found a 
sorrowful account of another disastrous conflagration which has visited 
the city of Marash. One affliction after another seems to befall the peo- 
ple in this region, and it is not surprising that after five great conflagra- 
tions and one sore famine the people should feel as if they were crushed 
to the earth. This time few dwelling-houses were burned, but the de- 
struction of property is great, and the churches will be sorely crippled. 
The sympathy and aid of those who are in better circumstances should 
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be extended to this afflicted people.” — The same number gives a notice 
of the death of that eminent worker, who had been thirty-three years in 
Turkey, Dr. Tillman Conklin Trowbridge, President of Aintab College. 
Having known him intimately in Union Seminary, the present writer can 
bear emphatic witness to his worth. He was one of the few men from 
whose probable efficiency it did not seem necessary to make any deduc- 
tions. Excellence, lovableness, and an unpretending capacity for steady, 
genuine work, were qualities easy to note in him. We judge it therefore 
to have been the intrinsic weight of his responsibilities, rather than any 
unwise passion for overdoing, that has taken him off at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-eight. A pillar of the work, he had to bear, until he fell. 
In it “ his wide acquaintance with influential, wealthy, and philanthropic 
men and women, his well-known integrity and good judgment, his quick 
and contagious sympathies, his unfailing cheerfulness and hope, his ready 
and tireless pen, and his persuasive voice, have given him a wide and 
effective influence, and it is not too much to say that the college owes a 
large share of its present position and hopeful prospects to the efforts he 
has made in its behalf. He is taken away in the prime of life and in the 
midst of abundant labors, warmly loved and deeply lamented by all who 
have known him.” Dr. Trowbridge was a brother of General Luther S. 
Trowbridge of Detroit, and of Professor William P. Trowbridge, for- 
merly of Yale and now of Columbia College, and a son-in-law of Dr. 
Elias Riggs. 

The last report of the American Board says of the mission work in 
Turkey, especially in Asia Minor, for the preceding year, which, as is 
known, respects immediately the Armenians and the Greeks : ** The hope 
is still cherished, with which all this work was begun, that in due time 
the blessings of the gospel will flow beyond these nominally Christian 
peoples, and be brought in fullness and power to the followers of Islam, 
who constitute fully two thirds of the entire population of the empire. 
As yet, however, all Moslems are inaccessible to Christian instruction, 
save as individuals here and there, at great personal risk, find their way 
to the Christian schools and churches of the land. While famine, ex- 
orbitant taxation, and intrusive sectarists have brought distraction and 
suffering to these fields, and the repressive measures of the government 
have been unusually numerous and persistent, the record of the year’s 
work is fully equal to that of past years, and presents some especially 
encouraging features. The old Armenian churches and communities 
seem to be receiving more and more of the leaven of the pure gospel; 
priests are often both active and earnest in religious duties, and friendly 
to the evangelicals and to the missionaries; preaching is increasing in 
amount and improving in quality; not a few schools are better taught, 
and sometimes teachers are sought from those who have been trained in 
the mission schools. The unwearied efforts of the missionaries to relieve 
suffering in the famine districts, and their impartial distribution of the 
relief so generously sent from this land, have made a most favorable 
impression upon the whole population, the Moslems included ; and the 
evangelical community has received in some places important accessions 
from this cause. Probably no more effective missionary work has been 
done anywhere than has resulted thus indirectly from the generous 
response of Christendom to the cry of the famishing for help; and we 
might almost with exact propriety count the $31,000 relief thus sent for- 
ward asa part of the missionary income of the year. The deepening 
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poverty of the people, combined with the tightening grasp of the tax- 
gatherer and the increasing activity and opposition of the government to 
all evangelical influences, showing itself in restrictive legislation toward 
the mission schools, and in annoying interference with the personal lib- 
erty of native teachers and preachers, and sometimes even with that of 
missionaries, — these are some of the more doubtful features of the 
work. ‘The energy and ability of Mr. Straus, the American Minister at 
Constantinople, in guarding the interests submitted to his care, are 
warmly appreciated by the missions, and are worthy of hearty com- 
mendation.” 

Mr. Marden writes: “‘ The special cry for bread has ceased both in 
the city and villages for the present. The five hundred liras we were 
able to use in the last of the winter and spring was so carefully applied 
in bread and flour to the hungry, that many lives were saved and thou- 
sands of helpless and hungry ones were able to pull through till the har- 
vest. The new harvests were abundant, but a very large portion of the 
grain is owned by wealthy men who will store it up for higher prices. 
Business of every kind is still prostrate, and though the poor in one way 
and another manage to find food this summer, they look forward to the 
coming winter with great anxiety. Thousands are now living upon the 
gleanings they gathered in the recent harvest, which will soon be ex- 
hausted. The weather has been hot and bad, and the poor people, 
weakened by the insufficient food of the past winter, have broken down 
with fevers. A week ago I visited Marash from our mountain retreat, 
where I am now writing, when the deacons from the different churches 
came to me with a pitiful account of the malarial fever that prevails 
among the poor. The sick are found in almost every house. In some 
eases long rows of sick lie in the street in the shade of the walls. 
Many whole families have neither food nor medicines. The benevolent, 
having helped the poor all winter, and then met with heavy losses in the 
recent great fire, are disinclined to do more at present. Our preachers 
report a similar state of things from the villages.” ‘ Famines and pesti- 
lences.” Yet the Redeemer says to his people: ‘ When these things 
begin to come to pass, then look up, and lift up your heads ; for your re- 
demption draweth nigh.” 

Mr. Browne writes from Harpoot in last November’s “ Herald” : 
“Our work is slowly moving forward. Toan outsider it would seem as 
if the discouraging features predominate, but it would be a superficial 
judgment. The extraordinary poverty of the people aside, during the 
thirteen years of my stay in Turkey, I have never seen more hopeful in- 
dications. A great change is taking place within the Armenian church 
itself. This is unheralded, forms no feature in our reports, finds no rec- 
ognition in yearly statistics; but to one long enough in the country to 
compare the signs of the times with those of former years, many might 
be shown of richest promise as indicating the very extensive influence 
of the leaven of the gospel when it receives no outward recognition. 
Though hardly wise to speak of these in detail, they may be seen first in 
the noticeable change of attitude of the Armenian ecclesiastics, from 
highest to lowest, toward missionaries and toward our helpers, extending 
to frequent invitations to us even to preach in some of their larger 
churches. Secondly, in the general demand in their church upon priest 
and bishop to give them something answering to our exposition and ser- 
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aries, Commentaries, and Goodell’s Sermons, ceases to excite comment ; 
and thirdly, in the notable advance of their schools, indicated not a little 
by their procuring our best teachers and text-books.”—The Decem- 
ber “ Herald” says: “A paragraph in our July number, p. 331, con- 
tained an account of a boy who was arrested in Erzingan, Turkey, 
while on his way from Erzroom to teach a village school, because he had 
in his possession a ‘ national’ song which he had written as a composition 
while in a school at Erzroom. It was stated that his teacher was in 
prison because he had corrected the song, although he had ordered the 
pupil to destroy it. At last accounts the teacher was still in prison, un- 
tried, and not allowed to see his friends, but the pupil has been released 
—by death. In another province a preacher was thrown into prison 
without any charges preferred against him and with no known reason; 
but after twenty days he was released on bail, but not allowed to return 
to his congregation. Such occurrences are increasingly frequent and 
show that the former liberal policy of the Turkish government toward 
its Protestant subjects is undergoing a radical change.” 

In the “ Herald” for January of this year, the Rev. George F. Her- 
rick, D. D., of Marsovan, Turkey, has some remarks upon recent leanings 
among Protestants towards the commendation of an ascetic missionary 
life, which are very much to the point, without implying any disparage- 
ment of austerities and self-renunciations incidentally involved in a spe- 
cial call. ‘All sense and experience and Holy Scriptures are opposed 
to the recommendation to the missionary of an ascetic life. Conformity 
on the part of the missionary to native modes of life is of no practical 
utility whatsoever. Men who make such a recommendation confound 
two things that differ toto celo; namely, conforming to external native 
customs and habitual manifestation of love and sympathy. The one is 
the missionary’s duty and privilege, and his habit; the other course is 
stark folly. For (1) an ascetic life is mere spectacular Christianity, and 
a travesty at that, and cannot lead men to Christ. (2) On such a plan 
of life in an oriental country nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thou- 
sand missionaries would die in the raw immaturity of their youth, before 
they had acquired the language in which to preach. (3) An occidental 
ascetic will be left far behind in the religious race with an oriental 
ascetic, who has an infinite facility in the assumption and expression of 
devoutness. (4) Asceticism is plainly in opposition to the teachings of 
the New Testament and to the lessons of church history.” Where ascet- 
icism has been a dam against a current of animalism, it has often 
accomplished great things, and in the retrospect, as Goldwin Smith 
remarks, deserves our gratitude. But formal and intended asceticism was 
no part of the method of Him who was reproached because he came 
“eating and drinking.” It is not to be disputed that, as Dr. Schaff has 
well said, our current Protestantism is sometimes only too comfortably at 
home among the good things of this world, and needs to be checked and 
chastened by great examples out of the elder form of Christianity. But 
one who has a measure of practical familiarity with both forms, will see 
small occasion to doubt that as to the spirit of cheerful self-renunciation, 
giving itself no airs, but simply doing the Master’s work as it finds it 
given to its hand, Protestantism has no great occasion to veil its crest 
before the great but somewhat gloomy saints of the Middle Ages, not to 
speak of the nauseating sickliness of such a later and virtually contempo- 
xaneous sanctity as is exemplified in a St. Alphonso de Liguori. “ Stand 
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fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and 
be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 


SYRIA. 


Three years ago a missionary, writing from Syria, spoke of a marked 
improvement in the Turkish government of this province. But, judging 
from a letter of Dr. H. H. Jessup, written a year later, the evil spirit of 
misrule inherent in Turkish Mohammedanism must soon have come back 
in still greater malignity. Dr. Jessup says: ‘“ New blows are being con- 
stantly struck at Christian schools in Syria, and I see nothing now to 
prevent the Turks from extinguishing every ray of light that shines on 
the youth of this land. The Mutserrif of Tripoli has ordered the girls’ 
school in the Meena to be closed. It has been in operation for more 
than thirty years and no firman has ever been required for it, and 
now it is to be closed for not having a firman. Yesterday Warsa 
Pasha, governor of Mt. Lebanon, announced that he had peremptory 
orders to close every school in the Lebanon pashalic which had no fir- 
man! This, if executed, will make a clean sweep of seminaries, board- 
ing-schools and day-schools in charge of English, American, Scotch, 
French, German, and Italian missionaries, both Protestant and Catholic. 

“ Our consul, Mr. Bissinger, is making strenuous efforts to bring this 
whole subject before our government in Washington, and has studied 
the matter thoroughly. The Turks are violating their own laws and 
regulations, and violating their treaties with other nations. Brute force 
seems now to be law. There has not been a time for fifty years when 
so much has been done by this government to injure, outrage, and op- 
press its own people. And now they are forcing them to live in igno- 
rance and darkness. 

“Our church in Mejdel Shems is being used as a storehouse by the 
Turkish Madir. It would seem as though the Turks are determined to 
make Asiatic Turkey a moral and intellectual desert as soon as possible. 
It is time for earnest prayer and for special prayer for this land.” 

The Rev. William M. Greenlee, writing from Zahleh, in the “ Church 
at Home and Abroad” for May, 1887, says: “The attendance during 
the week of prayer in this place was something unparalleled. We began 
with an attendance of over two hundred and closed with an audience of 
five hundred and twenty. 

“ Had a prophet foretold this a few years ago he could not possibly 
have been believed. In such a place as this, formerly the centre of big- 
otry and fanatical opposition, such audiences are unprecedented in the 
history of the work. Almost every night I had from thirteen to nine- 
teen people crowded into the pulpit with me because of lack of room in 
the auditory. 

“‘Such multitudes coming together to hear the word of God speak vol- 
umes. They tell of much patient and persistent toil undergone by the 
pioneers in the work here, two of whom in the short space of eight years 
have entered into their reward. They tell of much persecution trium- 
phantly changed into love bythe attractive power of Christian lives. 
Above all, they tell of the presence and power of God’s Spirit poured out 
upon this large population of nominally Christian people.” 

Dr. H. H. Jessup, in a letter printed in the “Church at Home and 
Abroad ” for July, 1887, speaking of a tour to Sidon and its vicinity, 
says: ** We lodged in an upper room in the house of Alen Yusef (in the 
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village of Jfin), a man of sixty-five, whose lovely Christian spirit was 
most winning. His wife spread our beds on the floor, and everything 
was as neat and tidy as in a New England home. After breakfast his 
son Yusef guided me to the ruin-crowned hill we had passed the day be- 
fore. It was once the palace castle of the eccentric Lady Hester Stan- 
hope. The Arabs call the place Dhuhr es Sitt, or Lady’s Hill. The 
extensive buildings, stables, chapel, prison, guest-rooms, storehouses, 
garden-walks and arbors, with the surrounding walls and buttresses, are 
now a dreary ruin. Dr. Thomson, in ‘The Land and the Book’ [as 
well as Kinglake, in * Eothen’], describes her history and her home. 
She lived here for years a weird, delirious life, surrounded by Oriental 
dervishes, astrologers, and Muslim cranks, misanthropic and miserable. 
There is not a trace of any good deed done or any blessing conferred on 
any of the multitudes who thronged about her She died in misery, for- 
saken and unlamented. Her palace is the haunt of serpents, and her 
grave is ploughed over by Lebanon fellahin, hardly a trace of it remain- 
ing. But on the two hills north and south of it are two little Christian 
evangelical churches, one having a neat edifice and the other preparing 
to build one. Abu Yusef, our host in Jfin, told me that over fifty years 
ago. when Lady Hester was in her palace, a good man named Yakob 
Agha came to Jfin from Beirut and lived there more than ten years. 
He had an Arabic Bible of the old London edition, and gave a Testa- 
ment to this lad (now Abu Yusef). The priests raged and threatened 
his parents, but he would not give up the book, and from the book the 
light has spread; and while that palace of an English noble lady is a 
ruie and her name a byword, and her influence utterly obliterated, the 
word of God has endured and is beautifying and blessing these Syrian 
homes. The son of Yakob Agha died last year. His name was John 
Abcarins. For years he had been an elder and a shining light in the 
church of Syria. Of large property, benevolent, courteous, refined, he 
was universally beloved and respected. 

* Those three hills on the side of Lebanon, one covered with dreary 
ruins and the others crowned with schools and Christian light in loving 
hearts, are a perpetual sermon on the texts, ‘The name of the wicked 
shall rot,’ and * The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.’ ” 

Dr. Jessup speaks of a remarkable “tribe of Bedawin who are scat- 
tered among all the great tribes in small numbers. They have blue 
eyes, light hair, and speak like the people of the Syrian coast. They 
are called the Sulaba, and claim descent from the Suleebeyeen or Cru- 
saders, saying that they are the descendants of the Franks and brothers 
of the English. They carry no spears or swords, never attack other 
tribes nor are-attacked by them. They raise donkeys for the Bagdad 
market, and act as doctors for all the various tribes, sewing up wounds 
and using various vegetables and plants in their rude medical practice. 
Their great knowledge of the desert tracts gives them employment as 
guides to caravans and to the great tribes of the Shemmar and Amazy. 
They live by the chase, following the gazelles north to the Euphrates and 
south to Njd. Lady Anne Blunt refers to them as the Sleb, and calls 
them an Indian tribe. But they insist that they are descendants of the 
Crusaders. They are not Mohammedans in religion, and in many other 
respects differ from all other desert tribes. As they move freely among 
all the tribes, and are friendly to all and employed by them all, what 
a missionary force they would make if imbued with the spirit of the 
gospel! Perhaps the time will come, sooner than anticipated.” 
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The Rev. W. W. Eddy, D. D., of Beirut, in a retrospect of the Ainer- 
ican missionary work in Syria, writes: “‘ Another influence which tended 
to bring about present results was the massacre of 1860. ‘The war then 
waged between the Druzes and the Christians greatly weakened the 
power of the Maronite clergy, who had excited it. As the results of 
those troubles, thousands of nominal Christians, who never had come 
into contact with Protestant missionaries, were assembled at their doors, 
naked, sick, and starving. They found those whom their priests had 
represented as devils in disguise, to be angels of mercy to them. They 
were kept for months under the influence of the missionaries, receiving 
relief and instruction from them; and as the famine in China and the 
helps brought by missionaries opened doors of access to the Chinese, so 
the massacres in Syria, and the aid brought to the survivors, disarmed 
prejudices, cemented friendships, opened furrows in hearts to receive the 
dropped seed of truth. The swords and firebrands of the Druzes, be- 
sides working woe and destruction, were instruments in the hands of God 
of slaying fierce enmities and burning away strong barriers which op- 
posed the gospel.” 

Professor George E. Post, M. D., has, in the “ Church at Home and 
Abroad” for December, 1887, an important article respecting the Sy- 
rian Protestant College at Beirut. Dr. Post presents one remarkable 
aspect of the college, which would hardly have occurred to us, though 
when presented it is seen to be perfectly natural. ‘The situation of the 
college, in an Arabic-speaking and Bible land, has attracted students 
from England and America, who came to enjoy in its halls the advan- 
tages of a comfortable and economical home, where they could pursue 
studies in the Biblical languages and archeology. ‘The gradual develop- 
ment of this opportunity has led to the plan for making the college a 
centre for Biblical study, available to students from all lands who may 
wish to pursue a course of study in the Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac and other 
Oriental languages, as well as to work up the archeology, geography, and 
customs of the East. It is proposed to enlarge the library and museums 
to such an extent and in such directions as shall meet the wants of this 
class of students, and the present organization and ample lodging and 
boarding accommodations of the institution will furnish them with eveay 
facility and comfort in the prosecution of their studies. 

“It will be seen from this sketch that the Syrian Protestant College 
is in fact already a young university, with advantages of no ordinary 
kind as respects situation, organization, and opportunity. Nothing is re- 
quired to develop these advantages but resources equal to the demand 
made upon such an institution. 

“The importance of the college in its relation to the evangelization 
and civilization of the East can hardly be exaggerated. It is a child of 
missions and under the fostering care of the missionaries. With the 
thirst for education of a high order now fairly awakened, we must con- 
tinue to lead, or find our influence over the educated mind of the coun- 
try lost. It rests with the Christian people of this country to determine 
whether this institution is to grow to the measure of usefulness which it 
is capable of attaining, or to be crippled at this early stage of its devel- 
opment, and lapse into imbecility, or gradually die of inanition.” 

This development of immediate serviceableness to ourselves is an un- 
expected instance of the many ways in which Foreign Missions are be- 
ginning to react with beneficent power upon the countries from whic’ 
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they proceed. Less and less is it possible, in political, in economical, or 
in religious respects, to confine ourselves behind a Chinese wall. 

Dr. Post, in a later magazine, considers the question whether it is 
wise for Christians to establish institutions of education and beneficence 
in the East which shall not be avowedly Christian, in the hope of main- 
taining them Christian in substance, as so many people at home uphold 
the policy of secularizing our public schools in form, in the hope of 
Christianizing them by indirection. This policy Dr. Post condemns 
abroad as decidedly as President Eliot condemns it at home. Dr. 
Post says : — 

“1. Asiatics and Africans respect conviction and earnestness. They 
are in their own way religious, and they respect religious character in 
others. If they really believe that a man has no religion, or does not 
care for what he has, they despise him. 

‘2. No Asiatic can be brought to believe that any one who does these 
beneficent acts can do them with any motive less than a religious ora 
political one. If they think that his motive is political, they are suspi- 
cious and jealous. If religious, and they think that he is trying to con- 
ceal it, they laugh at his simplicity ia supposing that he has succeeded in 
deceiving them, and feel contempt for his cowardice and duplicity. 

“3. All the ends supposed to be attainable by this tortuous and indi- 
rect method of fighting without a flag, or under false colors, are better 
attained by a frank ‘hanging of the banner on the outer wall.’” 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 


REFORMERS IN SOUTH INDIA. 


THE census of 1881 gave the number of widows in India under thirty 
years of age as 80,000, and of these 54,000 were under ten. Raja Sir 
T. Madava Row, one of the leading Hindu gentlemen in Madras, has 
recently expressed his views in regard to this crying evil, especially in 
view of the fact that-the Brahman custom of infant marriages is respon- 
sible for three fourths of this large number of widows under ten years. 

The average age of marriage for such girls is six or seven years, and 
almost all are married under ten. 

The extent of the reform which this Hindu leader proposes is to put 
inducements before the people to delay the marriage of their daughters 
at least until they are nine or ten years of age. 

He would on no account interfere with child marriage, but would en- 
deavor to let the children get a little beyond infancy. To establish 
adult marriage would, in his opinion, transgress the laws of the Sastras, 
involve misery to innocent children, and cause deep and extensive popu- 
lar discontent. 

His inducement would be a fine for performing the marriage before 
the fixed limit of age, which would be ten years for Brahmans and 
somewhat older for non-Brahmans. 

This is the extent to which the educated and more liberal-minded 
leaders are willing to go. The people, be they Brahmans or not, care 
but little for and appreciate less the evils which they are bringing upon 
themselves and their children for generations to come; and there is no 
movement for reform as yet among them in this direction. The surface 
movements of the more enlightened ones have not taken root to any ex- 
tent. 
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But other reforms have begun which will hereafter bring this for- 
ward. One is the desire for education for the girls. Little by little 
they are beginning to study, and young men are more and more looking 
for educated wives. In our large district of Periakulam, with 200,000 
people there is just one school for girls alone, and that has been exam- 
ined by a government inspector within a week, — the first time such an 
examination has ever been held here. Need I say that this is a mission 
school? Two more girls’ schools in connection with boys’ schools are 
also in operation, and they too are our Christian mission schools. But 
the influence of the first-named school is seen in the gathering of twenty 
Brahman girls into a day-school for boys under a Brahman teacher. 
Many of the girls in our mission school are also Brahmans ; but Chris- 
tianity is taught there, and every Sunday a Sunday-school is held, and 
therefore the parents of those twenty prefer sending their daughters to a 
man, because he is a Brahman and does not teach Christianity. 

This movement toward education causes misgivings among the conser- 
vative members of the native community. When an educated Christian 
school-mistress spoke to some heathen women about having their daugh- 
ters educated they replied,‘ What for? they are not going to receive 
salaries the way you do?” Formerly dancing-girls were the only fe- 
males educated, and they had to learn to read as a part of their business. 
Now the school-mistress’s business has been established, and many of the 
people think that that is a reason why girls that are to be teachers 
should be educated, but no reason why any others should. In other 
words, the only use they can see in education is to make a living by. 

But we are glad to call attention to a paper read before the Madras 
branch of the National Indian Association by Mr. S. Ramasami Mude- 
liar, M. A., B. L., in which he declares that the misgivings of the people 
are less now than ever before. The difficulty is now rather the early 
marriage custom. They come to school and learn the rudiments and 
then must leave, just when they would get the most good and best ap 
preciate their studies, in order to be married. 

Another difficulty he mentions is the fear that if they should remain 
in school longer they would form associations which would only lead to 
their misery and unhappiness in after life, or be thrown into the society 
of persons who might take advantage of their innocence and mislead 
them from the path of virtue. 

It is easy to read between the lines here and see that he means the 
danger of loosening the ties of caste. And he does not leave the matter 
in this ambiguous state, for he goes on to say, “I need not tell you that 
no Hindu girl can marry anybody outside her own caste.” 

Here, then, is another Hindu leader suggesting reform in education 
with the same timid subservience to caste that the former gentlemen 
showed regarding child-marriage. 

He suggests two remedies in education: “1st, to place the present 
system of zenana teaching on a better basis;” but what that better 
basis is he does not say. Probably, as most of the zenana teaching at 
present is on a missionary basis, he means to have Christianity taken out 
of it. ‘2d, to open a central institution in Madras, where arrange- 
ments will be made not only to give tuition, but, if wanted, board and 
lodging also on payment of a moderate fee.’”” He would require strict 
attention in all cases to the religious and caste scruples of the girls. 

He would enlist in this work the widows, for he thinks they enjoy 
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more leisure and freedom than married women, and he would encourage 
them to qualify themselves to be teachers, doctors, nurses, etc. He de- 
elares the common opinion regarding their treatment and the looseness 
of their morals to be a gross exaggeration, and says, ** They are consulted 
on all family matters, and often the whole family management is left in 
their hands. As regards their morality it may be that some of them 
succumb to temptation, unable to bear the misery of their lot, but as a 
class they lead an exemplary life.” His reference to the misery of their 
lot is an escape of the unpleasant truth which he has just endeavored to 
gloss over. But his suggestions are interesting in connection with the 
well-known efforts of Pundita Ramabai to start an institution for a like 
purpose but restricted to widows. 

The question of social intercourse between native and English ladies 
is also treated in an interesting way by Mr. Ramasami, but with the 
same timidity respecting caste and religion. He finds a true difficulty 
in the failure of English ladies to learn the vernaculars, and assumes the 
impossibility of native ladies learning English. Then if this be over- 
come, he says, ‘“* What are they to talk about? The latest telegram or 
gossip as circulated in the newspapers, the latest fashionable novel or 
dress, the last invitation for a lawn tennis or dinner party, and other 
matters of kindred import form the topics of conversation when two Eu- 
ropean ladies meet. But all these matters of absorbing interest for the 
moment to an English lady are a perfect blank to a Hindu lady. She is, 
I dare say, as great a connoisseur as her English sister is on matters ap- 
pertaining to the dress and jewels she wears, but as they differ materially 
from those worn by English ladies, even that topic is not available.” 

In all this he ignores the whole body of missionary ladies and a num- 
ber of others who do learn the vernaculars, and whose interest is not ab- 
sorbed by the frivolities peculiar to civilized life. 

His remedy would be to entrust female education to committees con- 
sisting solely of European and native ladies. He confesses that the lat- 
ter would not be of any great service in the work at first, but thinks 
they might at the end of a generation or two not only do their part, but 
even become fitted to teach their European sisters some virtues and ac- 
complishments. 

These recommendations remind one of certain houses in Bombay 
where the second story is one great hall extravagantly furnished and the 
gardens are elegantly lighted for the sake of a few great entertainments. 
but the family lives in little, narrow, and dark rooms in the rear. So 
there is the effort in these reforms to keep the life of the people in the 
darkness of Hinduism and the straitness of caste, while they bring them 
forward in education and to make a better appearance in the world. 

Christianity takes them out of hovels and puts them into the liberty of 
a new life, but Christianity would remove caste and idolatry, and so it 
cannot be thought of. 

Recently a Muhammadan society for promoting education gave a 
garden party to the Europeans of the small town of Dindigul. Desiring 
to follow European style they sent out the following invitation: — 


GARDEN Parry. 


On Saturday afternoon, 5 o’clock (21st July). 


Syed Mustafa Sahib, President of the Dufferin Muhammadan School, 
requests the pleasure of your company. 
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_The party will be held on Mr. Evans’s ground, and there will be ten- 
nis. 
_ [Signed] Syed Mustafa Sahib, 
President 
Dufferin Muhammadan School. 


DiInpDIGuL, 20th July, 1888. 


Three European ladies were present, but no Muhammadan lady would 
think of attending. 

About the same time a reception was given in Madura by one of its 
foremost Hindu citizens, a wealthy lawyer, tothe young prince of a very 
large landed estate, the zemindary of Ramnad. No ladies were invited, 
but there in that brilliant assembly of the best educated and most en- 
lightened Hindu gentlemen in that large city, where no lady, European 
or Hindu or Muhammadan, would be seen, the most prominent figure in 
the room was that of a handsome young woman, not out of her teens, — 
gorgeously dressed and bedizened with jewels from the crown of her 
head to her very toes, —moving backward and forward to the music of 
male performers, jerking her head, making various grimaces and ges- 
tures, and posing in various attitudes. The only place for woman in a 
grand reception to a native prince is in the person of the dancing-girl. 
And this is a part of the religion which must not be interfered with in 
efforts to reform the women of India! 

How little they know of “Christ the power of God and wisdom of 
God”! 

John S. Chandler. 


PERIAKULAM, Soutu INDIA. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





SoLtomon Maron ; an Autobiography. Translated from the German, with 
Additions and Notes. By J. CLtark Murray, LL. D., F. R. 8. C., Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, M’Gill College, Montreal. Pp. xv, 
307. Boston : Cupples & Hurd. 1888. $2.00. 


This book illustrates what has lately been said in the Review, that 
elsewhere Judaism, in the modern world, may have been a sentiment, but 
that in Poland alone (and Russia) it has been a nation. In pondering 
the vivid pictures of the earlier part of this book, we should be inclined 
to say, that there was in Poland nothing worse than Christian life except 
Jewish life, and nothing worse than Jewish life except Christian life. 
One cannot wonder that Pessimism rages like the plague in the Slavonic 
East. Yet, after all, Maimon bears testimony to the moral soundness 
of the Polish Jews, male and female, their chastity and their probity. 
The insufferable squalor of their life, their aversion to toil, their monot- 
onous ritualism, and their barren discussions of Talmudic subtleties, in 
the absence of all substantial knowledge, seem yet to have left the basis 
of life firm. ‘They were exposed to terrible, though only occasional, in- 
roads of lawless nobility, and perhaps of Catholic fanaticism. But by 
their vigor of mind and character, their occasional wealth, and their 
compactness, they appear, on the whole, to have been more than able to 
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hold their own. Their relentlessness in their control of all Gentile inter- 
ests which they have brought in subjection to themselves, especially in 
these Eastern regions of Europe, is too well known to require remark, 
and is not brought out in this autobiography. 

Religiously, so soon as their religious nature led them out of an abso- 
lutely barren traditionalism, they fell into the most fantastic mysticism. 
Compared with their scholasticism and their mysticism, as sketched by 
Maimon, the extremes of either that have remained within the Christian 
pale appear substantial and lucid. As soon as the unreasoning adher- 
ence to tradition began to be disturbed, it became evident that they had 
wellnigh lost the historical sense of the revelation given to their fathers, 
while the Christian life around them, apart from its hostility, was far too 
stagnant and corrupt for any reflex influences of good. It does not ap- 
pear from Maimon how far the germs of utter irreligiousness, which in 
him were fully developed after leaving Poland, had begun to spring 
among the more restless Jewish minds. 

Maimon himself seems never to have had much sense of obligation, to 
God or man. He was a husband at eleven, and a father before fourteen, 
after the Oriental wont of the Polish Jews. But when the cravings of 
his powerful intellect, to whose suggestions Kant came to acknowledge 
obligations, carried him off to Germany, in search of richer fountains of 
knowledge, he abandoned his family with the same easy indifference 
with which he afterwards granted a divorce to his wife, although, it is 
true, he never heard her mentioned subsequently without falling into a 
brooding silence. The aimlessness of his mendicant life, in course of 
time gradually sinking into drunkenness and libidinousness, is described 
by himself with the same cool frankness with which he relates how once, 
when like to die of hunger, he offered to be baptized in the hope of bet- 
tering his condition. Being absolutely incapable of hypocrisy, however, 
he allowed that, of two religions in neither of which he believed, he 
rather preferred the Jewish, whereupon the worthy clergyman naturally 
excused himself, without exciting the least resentment in the mind of the 
good-natured Jew, who was likely to starve if refused. 

Maimon, however, like a good many other unbelievers of his kind, 
does not relish being called an atheist. He maintains that he is the 
opposite, since, like his countryman Spinoza, he holds to one ultimate 
cause, or rather substance, instead of an infinity of particular causes. 
He declares this to be rather Acosmism than Atheism. He even occa- 
sionally uses terms expressive of religious trust and thankfulness, which 
appear to mean about as much and as kitle with him as with Spinoza, 
who, as Dr. Martineau remarks, can be vindicated from the title of 
atheist by divorcing words entirely from their immemorial sense. 

During the many years that he spent in Germany, he taught a good 
deal, off and on, wrote a good deal, off and on, and learned everything, 
in the way of philosophy and literature, ancient and modern. The re- 
strictions of his early vernacular had thrown him back upon the interior 
meaning of words in a way which seems to have made it marvelously 
easy for him to absorb new languages. When he came, a youth, from 
Poland, he was already a profound Talmudist and Cabbalist. But for 
his own use he never rose out of a curious and half-intelligible jargon, 
made up of Polish, German, and Hebrew, as he never rose out of his 
intolerable Polish slovenliness, These things impeded his intercourse 
with Mendelssohn and Mendelssohn’s cultivated Hebrew friends, though 
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they gave him much of their society, and would have made him comfort- 
able for life, had it been possible to do anything permanently for such a 
man. At last he died, saying that he was “at rest,” after an aimless 
life, crowned by a death-bed which turned away from all encouragement 
as to anything beyond. 

Maimon was one of the many disintegrating influences which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, intentionally or unintentionally, have in all 
ages wrought upon Christendom from unbelieving Judaism, since first it 
decreed and then rejected the Cross. But we see in him nothing of that 
settled hostility to the Redeemer, which, showing itself first as malignant 
hatred, has shown itself last as malignant and affected contempt, and 
which, unappeased by any honeyed phrases of Christian compliment, 
will continue to work with ever deadlier power, until the brethren of 
Christ shall “look upon Him whom they have pierced, and shall mourn.” 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 


Tue Lire aND LETTERS OF SAMUEL WELLS WititAMs, LL. D., Mission- 
ary, Diplomatist, Sinologue. By his Son, FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS. 
Pp. 490. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. $3.00. 


- The pioneers in any historical movement are always its most interest- 
ing characters. It is easy to forget that only in the present decade his 
life closed who was almost the first of Westerners to set foot in Japan, 
and who belonged to the Pilgrim band of missionaries to China. Not 
only was S. Wells Williams one of the first and greatest of mission- 
aries to the extreme East, but, in the opening of China and Japan to 
Western civilization, no one was more influential than he, both in his 
official capacity under the United States government and as scholar and 
linguist. It is much to help four hundred million people to an entirely 
new era in their history. The true record of his life was stamped upon 
Chinese and Japanese civilization during these forty-three years of his 
activity in the Orient, and it is only fragments of that record that could be 
gathered for us by his son in the beautiful volume before us. 

He has wisely let his father’s diary and letters tell their own story, as 
far as possible, and the selections are admirable. It is the story of a 
truly great life, simply, fitly, and beautifully told. 

Born in Utica in 1812, reared upon the old New Hartford farm, and 
in the musty Utica bookstore, the shy, hungry-minded boy went to Troy, 
— “with his precious collection of plants and stones,” —for a year at 
Rensselaer Institute, with its six pupils and one teacher. While there, 
busy with “mineral hammer and wedge, and press papers for botany,” 
the call came for a printer to go to China to the new Mission of the 
American Board at Canton. What should he do? Before coming to 
Troy, his darling hope of going to Yale College with his playmate James 
Dana had been thwarted only by his father’s then narrow means and 
more than paternal blindness to the boy’s genius for natural science. 
Accordingly, he writes pathetically : “‘ So deeply has the love of the works 
of God and thro’ them, of Him, got imbued into me — and is almost now 
a second nature — that I fear, if I went, any object of natural history 
would interest me more than anything else. If this takes place it will 
alter my course of life, which was to be a naturalist.” But yet he decided 
to go, and in after-years wrote: “No shade of regret has ever arisen in 
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my mind.” After six months’ apprenticeship in his father’s printing-office, 
— in June, 1833, not yet twenty-one, — he left New York for his four 
months’ voyage to the far East. He was soon settled in the “ factories,” 
at Canton, a sort of prison home for foreigners in a thirteen-acre field 
outside the walls. Taking immediate charge of the press, Mr. Williams, 
the next year, began his contributions to the “Chinese Repository,” 
of which he was both printer and editor for nearly twenty years. Its 
volumes were a learned and influential exposition of China to the Western 
world. We see him busy, with his Chinese teacher and pupils, learning 
Portuguese from his Portuguese printers, or Japanese from some ship- 
wrecked sailors at Macao, the Mission’s summer home; rowing on the river 
at Canton, or walking beyond their prison limits, exposed to constant insult 
and occasional injury. Within two years he was giving addresses in 
Chinese, — the first to some lepers. He first visited Japan in 1837, in 
the ship Morrison, in a vain endeavor to return his shipwrecked Japanese 
instructors to their homes, — the only response being cannon-balls and 
the declaration that “they would never permit the least trade with for- 
eigners, or allow one to reside among them”! A declaration which Mr. 
Williams did as much as any other man to falsify. Returning to Canton, 
Mr. Williams translated Matthew and Genesis into Japanese. By 1841 
he had revised and printed Dr. Bridgman’s ‘‘ Manual of the Cantonese 
Dialect,” a quarto of 734 pages. In one letter to his father he breaks 
over his usual reserve: “ You have but a faint conception of the vivid- 
ness with which I paint you all at home sometimes, when a morbid sen- 
sitiveness comes over me. Such reveries are a sort of intellectual intoxi- 
cation, and productive of no good.” No wonder he thought of home, in 
exile in his printing-office, among Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, and 
English, — none of whom could understand the other. In 1839 came 
the mob which imprisoned them in the “factories,” and the hurried 
removal of the press to Macao, followed by the war of 1840, of which 
he was a witness. 

In 1841 he issued his primer of “ Easy Lessons in Chinese”! in 1843, 
an “English and Chinese Vocabulary in the Court Dialect,” together 
with a * Chinese Commercial Guide ;” and, in 1844, a “ Chinese Topog- 
raphy.” All the time the “ Repository” was being issued, and he was 
conducting services in the British chapel at Macao, besides his teaching, 
and yet he writes, “ Give me always enough to do!” 

In 1844, after an eleven years’ absence, he returned to America to 
raise funds for a font of Chinese metallic type, — traveling by India, 
Suez, and the Holy Land. From Paris he writes, characteristically, 
“The Jardin des Plantes is alone worth a visit to Paris, even if one saw 
nothing else here;” and, at the same time, “ It is singular to me to see 
these French savans digging with such zeal after the treasures in all 
languages found in the library, while, so far as I can see, hardly one of 
them troubles himself about a religion for his own soul.” His lectures 
before American audiences during this visit gradually worked themselves 
out into his great work on China, “The Middle Kingdom.” 

During this visit he married his noble wife, Sarah Walworth, with 
whom Mr. Williams — now Dr. Williams — returned to Canton in 1848, 
taking up his busy life again with the publication of an “ Anglo-Chinese 
Calendar.” He now began work upon his “ Tonic Chinese Dictionary,” 
upon which he was engaged for six years, discontinuing the “ Chinese 
Repository,” after its twenty years’ existence. To it he had contributed 
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more than a hundred articles, besides his editorial work. In 1853 he 
made his first expedition to Japan as Perry’s interpreter. His eagerness 
to collect plants and stones led Commodore Perry to exclaim: ‘* Why! 
our Interpreter is as good an interpreter of Nature as he is of the people of 
these regions.” Dr. Williams himself writes: “ If any one thing has 
rendered the expedition to Japan more agreeable to me than another, ’t is 
surely the walks and search for flowers about these enchanted hills, and 
thereby the greater freedom of intercourse I ‘ve obtained with the common 
people.” After wintering at Macao, Perry’s expedition returned to 
Japan the following year, when the famous treaty which opened Japan 
to Western civilization was made, largely owing to Dr. Williams’s tact 
and skill as an interpreter. As a result, he was, the following year, made 
Secretary and Interpreter to the American Legation in China, — one or 
both of which positions he filled for the next twenty-one years, nine or 
ten times being in charge of the entire Legation. During all these years 
his influence was as good as it was great. The “Tonic Dictionary,” 
containing about eight thousand characters, was published in 1856, to the 
great satisfaction of scholars. This was followed by a new edition of 
the “Commercial Guide.” 

In May, 1858, with Mr. Reed, the American Minister, he witnessed 
the bombardment of the Taku forts by the foreign powers, of which he 
says: “I look upon this quaternion of fleets and plenipotentiaries col- 
lected off the capital of China as part of the great course of missionary 
work.” In the subsequent great treaty with China it was Dr. Williams 
who secured the “Incorporation of an important article allowing the 
practice and profession of Christianity in China.” Then, with Minister 
Reed, he visited Japan for the fourth, though by no means the last time. 
The next year he looked on at the disastrous defeat of the English at 
the rebuilt Taku forts, and soon after visited the mysterious city of 
Peking, with the Embassy. In 1860 Dr. Williams made his second 
visit to America to bring back his family, who had preceded him two 
years before. The civil war was a great sorrow to him; his patriotism 
led him to pay for a substitute in the army throughout the war, and to 
refuse to receive his salary in gold until the rate of exchange had fallen. 
Immediately upon his return to China came the news of the death of 
his eldest son, left in America, — one had died there some years before, 
— then of the death of his warm friend Dr. Bridgman, of which events 
he writes: “ Since my dear boy Wally has gone, that other world draws 
nearer ; and the departure of my best friend in the Mission work adds 
another strand to the bridge over the chasm by which my thoughts travel 
to the unseen. God draws us thus away from time into eternity, loosing 
our hold here, strengthening it there.’ In 1863 he moved with the 
Legation to Pekin, his home for the next thirteen years, where he began 
work upon his great “Syllabie Chinese Dictionary,” upon which he 
worked unceasingly for the next ten years. Yet the naturalist was never 
lost amid the forty thousand Chinese characters; his descriptions of 
walks and journeys abound in such touches as these: “I think that 
researches under the Stalagmites would discover some fossil bones ;” 
or, “The Autumnal flora was in its glory, and I am sure I must have 
noticed two hundred species, mostly in bloom ;”’ or, to Professor Dana, 
“The works and words of God do not, and cannot, dispute and neutralize 


each other.” Indeed, he made a large collection of plants, stones, and 
even fishes. 
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Dr. Williams was of great assistance to Burlingame in all his negotia- 
tions, and for his accommodation built, in Peking, a comfortable modern 
house almost with his own hands, directing the workmen how “to lay 
their walls straight and mix the mortar.” Nor did he lose sight of West- 
ern affairs, as we find him writing his brother in Utica to use all his 
influence in behalf of Civil Service Reform, — that the “ Unseemly 
scramble for office may be stopped.” And again: “ From all accounts, 
however, we seem to be rapidly getting down to the level of the Chinese 
in the abuse of public money.” While in Japan, in 1872, he visited 
Yedo, and partook of communion in a Japanese church; progress indeed ! 
In 1874 he published his great ‘‘ Syllabic Dictionary,” in 1300 pages, 
merely saying of it: ‘“ I am sure that if I had only the ambition of doing 
this dictionary for literary fame, I should have long ago collapsed and 
given it up. But I see in every page the hope that it is likely to help in 
the good work of evangelizing China.” Dr. Williams always felt that 
the great contrast between the old and new in China, which his life 
spanned, was most marked by his audience with the Chinese Emperor 
during this year. In 1875 he visited America to regain health shattered 
by unceasing toil, but in vain, and returned immediately to China to 
resign his post as Secretary and Interpreter to the Legation. He left 
Peking, for the last time, on the forty-third anniversary of his first 
arrival in Canton, and it was, as he says, “ like the rooting up of an old 
tree.” 

He chose New Haven for the home of his age, and on the College 
Catalogue his name appeared by the side of James Dana’s, as Professor 
of Chinese. The six years following were busy ones, devoted to speak- 
ing and writing, above all to the revision of the “ Middle Kingdom.” 

The death of the wife, so worthy of him in every way, in 1881, left the 
hospitable home desolate and took the heart from his work: ‘“‘ The rest of 
the journey does n’t seem to me to be very long, now that she is at the 
end.” This year he was elected President of the Bible Society and of 
the American Oriental Society. The new edition of the ‘“ Middle King- 
dom ”’ was placed in his hands in October, 1883, and, as if content, he 
resigned his labors and passed away as quietly as he had lived, February 
16, 1884. 

Dr. Williams’s great love for nature suggests his fundamental charac- 
teristic — perfect simplicity. He took every fact of nature and of life as 
a direct gift of God’s love. His mind was restful, full of the peace of 
God, which never left him in sorrow or trouble. “It is all right, for I 
know that God has done it.” Hence came a remarkable lucidity of 
thought and cheerfulness of manner. Mr. Reed, the United States Min- 
ister to China, wrote of him after a year’s intimate acquaintance: “ He 
is the most learned man in his varied information that I ever met. He 
never obtrudes what he knows, but is always ready with a precise an- 
swer. He is the most habitually religious man I have ever seen; I do 
not believe that the idea that he is all the time actually in the presence 
of his Creator is ever absent from his mind.” He never philosophized 
or speculated. He was eminently an observer, and with his astonishing 
memory and application might have become a famous naturalist, had he 
gone to Yale College with James Dana ; but his life leaves us no regrets. 
The fine portrait in the frontispiece reveals the benignant kindliness and 
modesty of his nature. He seemed to glow with open Christian love. 
One felt his wisdom rather than his knowledge and was grateful for 
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the privilege of knowing him. It is always sad that the whole charm 
of a great character can only be communicated by the living face, but it 
is a cause for gratitude that an admirable biography can do something 
to perpetuate it. 

D. Collin Wells. 


ANDOVER. 


Taroucn Deatn to Lire. Discourses on St. Paul’s Great Resurrection 
Chapter. By Reven Tuomas, D.D., Harvard Church, Brookline, author 
of ‘‘ Divine Sovereignty,” “ Grafenburg People,” ete. 12mo, pp. 163. Bos- 
ton: Silver, Burdett & Co. 1888, $1.25. 

One can scarcely read this little book without feeling a sharp regret 
that it was not put into the hands of Robert Elsmere before he died of 
a broken heart. One feels that it would have saved him from that. 

There are many Elsmeres, and how great their suffering is no one 
knows who has not yet entered his own Gethsemane. Diphtheria or some 
other blight of death has sapped the energy of their faith and prepared 
them to surrender, as sick soldiers do to their Mr. Wendover. Few 
books are so filled with the medicine such sufferers need as this which 
Dr. Thomas has given us. 

It is an unfolding of the fifteenth chapter of first Corinthians. That 
chapter, says Dr. Thomas, “is Paul’s great sermon to heretics within the 
church. He does not call for their expulsion, but for their instruction. 
So should it be always and forever.” I doubt if the purpose of the 
Apostle has ever been stated more accurately or more pointedly than in 
those few words, or his spirit more perfectly reproduced than in the 
pages which they introduce. 

A main worth of the book is that it strips off the wrappings in which 
an ignorant and perverse exegesis has enswathed the Apostle’s words and 
makes them declare to us in plain English what they said to the Corin- 
thians in plain Greek. 

The long continued and frequent reading of this resurrection chap- 
ter at funerals has unconsciously rooted and fostered in the Christian 
consciousness the repulsive misconception that when Paul wrote “it is 
sown in dishonor ” he was thinking of burial, when in fact he was think- 
ing of birth, and of this world as God’s planting ground. To the Apos- 
tle, graves were but receptacles for outworn and cast-off garments. One 
cannot read Dr. Thomas’s book and retain that false and fearful feeling 
— the supreme agony of bereavement — which perverts into a curse the 
mourning meant to be a blessing, by fixing upon the ruined corpse eyes 
that should be raised to the throne which cannot be ruined. 

There are many for whom the Doctor’s touch will make this chapter 
start into life, as if they had seen an Egyptian mummy suddenly leap 
into throbbing, breathing, speaking energy. 

The book is written with adequate learning, but learning used so mod- 
estly that only those familiar with the literature of the subject will appre- 
ciate the compass of the author’s reading. The style charms by its 
simplicity, and transmits the thoughts as plate-glass transmits sunlight. 

The most perilous crises in our religious experience come through our 
affections. When the light of a man’s life is put out and he gropes in 
the lonely darkness, he is in supreme danger of mistaking the shining of 
bog-meteors for the glimmerings of dawn, and following it into the mod- 
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ern Endor of Spiritism. Even the beckonings of phantom fingers seem 
alluring to hearts that are breaking for the touch of a vanished hand. 
When the only chair on which our hearts have learned to rest is 
vacant ; when we cannot endure its emptiness and false prophets arise to 
fill it with sickly fancies which in saner moments would excite in us de- 
rision, fortunate will those among us be who shall find this tender, virile 
sunny book to show them the real living Christ sitting in the chair that 
has seemed to us vacant, and saying to us also, “ All thine are mine.” 


Wm. Burnet Wright. 
New Britain, CONNECTICUT. 
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